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THE PRESENT RELATIONS 
BETWEEN RELIGION AND 
SCIENCE: A SYMPOSIUM 


AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
By 
PROFESSOR H, D. LEWIS 


M.A., B.LITT. 


Professor of the History and Philosophy of Religion, University of London 


THERE has been a considerable renewal of interest in religion in 
quite recent times, and this, in the case of intellectuals especially, is 
due to a better understanding which we seem to be achieving of the 
claims of religion. ‘This has a very close bearing on the practical 
implications of religion as well as on the relations of religion and 
culture. The importance of extending this new understanding of 
religion and bringing it to bear more closely on the outstanding 
problems of the present time was well appreciated by the organisers of 
the Thinkers’ Holiday Summer School which was held last summer for 
a fortnight at Embley Park, near Romsey. The Director and Secretary, 
Mr. Gabriel Roth and Miss K. Johnson, collected an especially 
impressive team of speakers representing widely different attitudes 
towards religion and including representatives of all the main 
religions. It was hoped by frank discussions of this kind, ranging 
over many different fields, to see our common problems in a new 
light, and as one who had the privilege of presiding for a part of 
the time I felt that the expectation had been fully justified. It is surely 
just this kind of discussion that we need at present to break down the 
separation of religious and secular thought. I was not surprised 
when the suggestion was made that the addresses which had proved 
so illuminating for ourselves should be made available to a wider 
audience. The papers which appear below' include a selection of the 
agra given at Embley Park and I understand that the editor will 
ye able to include further selections from the same series in a later 
number of the HIBBERT JOURNAL. I am sure that the gratitude which 
members of the conference feel for this will be shared by readers 
of the journal in due course. 


1 All the articles in this issue except that by Dr. Heinemann. 
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RELIGION, SCIENCE AND OTHER 
MODES OF KNOWLEDGE 


By 
L. ARNAUD REID 


M.A., PH.D., D.LITT. 
Professor of Philosophy of Education Institute of Education, University of London 


Tus article is intended to be a sketch-map of some important 
questions arising out of the relation of religion to science and other 
modes of knowledge. I shall first describe the several modes as 
briefly as possible, proceeding subsequently to problems of their 
relations. 

The word “ religion ” covers a very wide field indeed, and is much 
more a collocation of phenomena than a single thing. There are the 
particular great religions; there is religion as conceived by the 
philosopher, often in very abstract terms (such as “ the apprehension 
of the unconditional ” or “ belief in the conservation of value’). Or 
one may think, as many tend to do, of religion in terms of morality. 
Some people think of it as a matter of “ feeling,” or “ attitude,” or 
subjective experience. Or one may—as again many do—identify 
religion with belief in certain creeds and dogmas, or (almost), with 
the carrying out of certain acts such as rituals. Again, there is a 
difference between what is called “ natural” and what is called 
“ revealed ” religion. To all this I must add that “ religion ” is not 
necessarily a good thing. It may be very bad. Again, religion for some 
people is an escape, and a sedative. For others it makes for realism 
and deeper insight into life’s challenges. And so on. 

One of the great difficulties in all discussions about religion between 
those who definitely believe in it and those who are, at least, outside 
the range of definite beliefs is, it would appear, that one must have 
had some experience of feeling the significance of religion from within 
if one is to talk about it sensibly, just as if we are to talk about poetry 
we must have experienced poetry. Otherwise talk becomes empty. 
This is awkward, because it seems to beg the question. If you already 
believe, it may be said, how can you think honestly about religion? 
Won't all your answers be hopelessly biased? So—put in an extreme 
form—we have the dilemma that, for opposite reasons, neither the 
believer nor the unbeliever can be objective about religion. I don’t 
think this is an inescapable dilemma. As regards the believer, it may 
be said that one may enter receptively into an experience at one time, 
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and may critically scrutinise it at another, just as one may love a 
person and also be objective about him, seeking intelligently to 
understand more about the person and one’s love for him. We should 
not, therefore, assume that a religiously involved person cannot 
honestly scrutinise his beliefs—difficult though this is ; we know that 
this does take place. At times, even, people have decided with great 
pain that they must abandon at least part of their beliefs after scrutiny. 
And to put the other side, I do not think that inquirers about religion 
who are not themselves actively and explicitly involved in the life 
of religion are, or need be, so wholly outside as they think, nor should 
they perjure their consciences or their intellects. What is required 
at the outset is the utmost sympathetic imagination, and an openness 
and readiness to explore intimations which may be more important 
than one is at once ready to admit. 

These labels “ religious,” “ inside religion,” ‘ outside religion,” 
... are indeed dangerous and often misleading. The word “ religious ” 
can mean so many things that in itself, without specification, it means 
nothing at all. People often repudiate the adjective as applied to 
themselves, because they assume that “ religion” means being a 
member of a church, or uttering a creed. Without begging questions 
about the importance of the community of religious life, or of creeds 
and doctrines, it is a profound mistake to sdentify religion with these 
things. I believe we ought at the outset to use the term “ religion ” 
and “ religious” in a very much wider sense. ‘This is both fair to 
religion, and it is politic, because if we do, far more people will be 
able to enter sympathetically into the discussion of religion, without 
feeling that they are being labelled or somehow being jockeyed into 
a position which they could not honestly sustain. 

In pleading at the outset for a broad use of “ religion,” I am thinking 
of certain experiences, which I will call “ basic ” experiences, which 
I believe are fundamentally religious although they have nothing 
particularly or directly to do with creeds and churches. There is, 
primarily, the sense of the mystery of being. Here am I, here are we, 
existing : here is a world of nature and persons so amazing that the 
sense of its very existence at times can overwhelm. Most of the time, 
like moribunds or half-wits, we do not realise this. Occasionally we 
do. When we do, we are having an experience which I should call 
essentially religious. 

A special aspect of this is brought out if we think of the meanings 
of the words “ given ” and “ gift.” The world impinges, is g/ven. All 
our powers—of thought, of imagination, and even of love and charity 
—are, in the end, given to us, are gifts. So is freedom to reject or 
abuse them, or to choose evil, a gift. We certainly did not make them 
nor make ourselves. And scientific explanation in terms of history 
and causes only pushes the problem further back. There is a final 
mystery here. The realisation of it, not simply as an intellectual 
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problem, but as impinging mystery, is a religious sense. I do not mean 
that all this proves the existence of a good God or anything of that 
kind, The rational account of it, though important, is another matter. 
It is the experience itself of which I am speaking ; this is basic, and, 
I think, religious. The same religious experience, of the impinging 
of the ultimate and the mysterious, occurs in the sense of moral 
obligation—the recognition that we are under obligation to integrity, 
to respect the truth, to respect persons—obligation which often seems 
to command us to do what seems entirely contrary to all our inclina- 
tions (and which, I am certain, is not reducible to the “ super-ego,” 
nor, finally, to the conditioning of society—-however these may 
function as proximate causes). One may, again, experience this basic 
thing in a ona the love of a good person, the source of whose 
goodness seems to be that his ego serves what is greater than itself. 

1 am speaking of certain basic experiences, not (here and now) of 
any theory which explains them. And I am saying that they are not 
confined to so-called religious people, but are widely shared—indeed 
J think potentially open for all, if their conditioning and “ education ” 
has not been such as to paralyse their capacity for it. This is part of 
what is sometimes called “natural” religion, as distinct from 
“ special revelation ’”’—but one has, I think, to be very careful about 
assuming sharp divisions. 

This is experience, not theory. But this sort of experience, not in 
itself linguistic or a language, is always tending to express itself in 
language, and language of very varied kinds, some of which claims 
to express truth. (I might for instance say of any of the above ex- 
periences “ That was God speaking to me.”) I want to speak now 
about the “languages” of religion, and in doing this to plead for 
a very wide use of the term language, as well as for its basis in a kind 
of knowledge, an experience-knowledge (sometimes called ‘ existen- 
tial’) which is not adequately expressible in language at all. 

Our most ordinary use of language is the use in which we employ 
words in sentences to convey a meaning which we can assume will 
be understood by other people. The function of language here is to 
be an instrument for the conveyance of meaning which can be under- 
stood by all who talk together. Thus, suppose I say to someone, 
“ Look, there’s a jet up there . . . he seems to be climbing fast... now 
he’s dropping . . . now it looks as though he were going to dive 
straight into the bowels of the earth.” Here the meaning and intention 
is plain—to convey matter of fact with, perhaps, a certain thrill of 
horror in the saying of it. Now take religious language. If the 
psalmist says “ If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: if I make 
my bed in hell, behold, thou art there” he is not referring to literal 
climbing or going down ; he does not literally mean (if we interpret 
his intention) that a person, God, is both up and down at the same 
time. The meaning of his utterance is different. It is the language 
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of poetry. He is speaking of the spiritual not the physical; he is 
referring, not to the literal fact of God’s being in this locality or 
that, but to his never-leaving presence; he is speaking of his ex- 
perience and his faith rather than of matter of cold independent fact ; 
and hr: is worshipping ; his language is expressing his feeling, and 
particularly his sense of reverence and of the transcendent. Religious 
language often uses the language of propositions which sound—often 
much more misleadingly than this—like other propositions, which 
are liable to be misunderstood if it is assumed that their meaning 
could be stated and perhaps validated in the same way as matter-of-fact 
propositions. If it were so, then we might, at certain points, legiti- 
mately ask for scientific verification of the statements. But if it is 
not so, and if religious language contains a great deal more than 
affirmation of literal facts, it is irrelevant, or at least inadequate, to 
ask for scientific verification in, say, an observation. I am not saying 
dogmatically and without examination that there are no aspects of 
religious statements or claims which are not subject to scientific 
investigation. But we have to be careful to examine what is actually 
being claimed. Until we are pretty sure what exactly religious claims 
are, the attempt scientifically to assess their validity is premature. If 
the psalmist speaks of God “ who coverest thyself with light as with 
a garment,” he is speaking as a religious poet, although he is also 
affirming something. If he says, “O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works! in wisdom hast thou made them all”, no one should expect 
scientific verification of this, because if wisdom and goodnes means 
anything they are not to be observed by the external senses, but by 
an entirely different sort of perception which is inward. 


The languages of religion include many different kinds of things 
put into words. What is expressed may be of a metaphysical or 
theological sort. God is Supreme Being, Infinite Being, Cause and 
Sustainer, Creator, Father... or religion may use, as we have seen, 
the language of sheer poetry. Or it may be myth and symbol: God 
is shepherd, king, or the Lamb of God upon the heavenly throne, 
or One “ sitting upon a white horse, called Faithful and True, whose 
eyes were as a flame of fire, on his head many crowns, clothed in a 
vestute dipped in blood.” Much of the extraordinary imagery of 
religious language seems to be an attempt to express what taken 
literally is fantastic, contradictory and ridiculous, but which is an 
attempt to convey the sense of what transcends all statements. (As 
I shall say in a few moments, the language of science is by its very 
nature abstract and precise, and is a long way off from this kind of 
thing.) The language of religion is not only affirming : it is expressing 
expressing reverence, wonder, aspiration. . . it is faith, prayer, worship. 
Furthermore, if we continue, for the time being, to use language in a 
very wide sense, there is much “language” of religion that is not verbal 
at all. The very attitudes of prayer and reverence are not themselves 
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verbal and yet they are significant. Much of sacrament and ritual 
is the “ language ” of action rather than language of words. These 
non-verbal “ languages ” are expressing or embodying meaning of 
some kind, and most or all of them are hinting at assertions which 
in the end claim to be true and as such are open to be assessed as 
true or false. (I must insist that I am not at the moment concerned 
to assess truth or falsity, but am simply offering a very impressionistic 
description.) But I do not believe that any of these languages is, in 
any proper sense of the word, scientific. 


Behind all religious language there is a kind of irreducible awareness 
which is sometimes called “ existential.” By “ existential ” knowledge 
is meant here knowledge in which we are personally involved and 
in which we take responsibility—as distinct from the external and 
contemplative attitude of science and philosophy. The sense of 
mystery of which I spoke, the “ basic experiences ” of religion, are 
“involved” experiences, and we know them in part through our 
active response to what is given. Again, knowledge of good and 
evil is “ involved ” knowledge. We know the goodness of love and 
the evil of hate by responding and participating ; we come to learn 
more of evil and of good in the experiences and the experiments of 
moral living—and we could learn nothing at all of the substance of 
them by external scientific scrutiny. Again, there is a knowledge of 
persons through friendship and love, the “I—Thou” relationship 
of which so much recently has been written. Whereas science is 
essentially objective in its outlook, and the scientific psychologist, for 
example, may (quite rightly) scrutinise a person in a casi way, 
there is an entirely different kind of knowing possible. In truly 
meeting a person, the one-directional relationship of scientific observer 
to observed is replaced by an inter-activity between persons. As Dr. 
J. H. Oldham has written : “‘ No amount of research in the laboratory, 
no amount of solitary thinking, will teach you what love is—or for 
that matter, hate. You need another person to do that. And when 
you meet her (or him) you will not learn what love is by any measure- 
ments or tests that you may apply, or by psychological observation, 
however acute, but only by surrender, by committing yourself, which 
is a totally different attitude from that of counting, measuring, 
weighing and calculating, all of which you can do without being 
caught yourself.” 

In religious cognition, an ai ek claim, this kind of knowing 
occurs—knowing of mystery, of good and evil, of communion 
between man and God. Some think that it is all illusion or hallucina- 
tion.... But at any rate these claims are made, and not now and then 
but widely, from all sorts of unlikely quarters, and throughout the 
history of the world. And the claims are not of knowledge of a 
scientific sort, but of another kind. There may be aspects of all 
these things which are open to scientific scrutiny ; various aspects 
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of religion can be and have been scientifically investigated. But the 
kind of knowledge, and the kind of claims which may be investigated, 
are not, in themselves, claims of scientific knowledge, but of other 
sorts, not to be dismissed lightly but respected. 

Scientific knowledge has been repeatedly mentioned. | must now 
say something about science. In doing so, I should like it to be 
understood that I am using the word “ science”? to denote “ the 
sciences ” as generally recognised, and as employing recognised ways 
of testing by sense-evidence. There may be dispute about what ought 
and ought not to be included in the sciences. I am not concerned 
with that now. There may be studies which are graduating towards 
science, but which have not yet become fully scientific. They are 
not excluded. What I do, however, wish is to avoid using the word 
in such a wide sense that it is identified with “ Scientia,” knowledge. 
This would get us nowhere. And if I say “ science,” I usually mean 
“ the scientist.” 


In spite of the fact that there are many sciences, with, in some 
respects, different approaches, methods, and emphases, it is possible 
to offer some general observations which apply roughly to all of 
them. In the first place science comes to nature (including human 
nature) with specific questions which it tries first tentatively to answer, 
and then to test, in as specific a way as possible. I will not now 


attempt to enter upon the question of the relation of what we call 


9 


“ inductive ” to “ deductive” methods, the question whether we 
proceed from facts to theory or theory to facts. What always happens 
is that both are linked together, though sometimes with an emphasis 
on one side and sometimes on the other. Sometimes science seems 
to proceed from observed facts to generalisation—but then, even the 
observations are made in the light of some question and perhaps 
some tentative hypothesis. At other times having made a generalisa- 
tion, or framed a tentative hypothesis, we return to observation or 
experiment or both, to see whether deductions from the hypothesis 
are in fact found to conform with the observed facts, as one would 
expect them to conform if the hypothesis were true. If observed 
fact confirms an hypothesis, the hypothesis is justified and perhaps 
developed and used to apply to a wider range of facts. (This is 
elementary logic, and of course only part of a much more complex 
thing). An hypothesis is not thus logically proved: there is no proof, 
in the strictest sense, in science, though some hypotheses enable us 
to understand and control so many amen that they remain 
more or less permanently on the books, so to speak, and may be 
established as “ laws of nature.” (This is rough and ready and quite 
inadequate, but let it pass here.) The main point | want to make is 
that it is part nature of the of science to be as specific as possible. 
Experimental physics may differ from mathematical physics in its 
emphasis and interest: the latter is more speculative and may be 
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more concerned to relate diverse phenomena together by means of 
general and formal treatment, whilst experimental physics is interested 
in definition of a different kind. But tn either case high abstraction 
is at work: the problems of science are problems in which certain 
aspects of things—(often, though not always, they are measurable 
aspects)—are selected for attention in order that they may be related 
to other abstracted knowledge and in which many aspects of the 
total phenomena under scrutiny are disregarded as irrelevant. ‘The 
‘sound,” or the “light,” or the “ motion,’—to take elementary 
examples—with which one kind of physics deals are not the total 
concrete phenomena of sense perception with all the qualities of these, 
but partial fictions like waves, or corpuscles, or points P:s. on a line 
at a time T':.s.. To as precise questions as possible there are formulated 
as precise answers as possible, very often expressed in quantitative 
terms and in mathematical equations. And to the precise question 
and the precise abstract formulation of mathematics, there cor- 
responds the precise observation of the senses-pointers on a scale, 
juxtaposition or superposition, similarity of colour or shape. One 
may say that both at the end of pure theory and at the end of observa- 
tion science purchases De egy and continually consolidating 
advance, at the price of high abstraction, Science in the main 
(although there may be apparent exceptions in biology) is not 
interested in individuals or in concrete events, but in general structures 
or in abstractions like points, instances, particles which have no 
existence in the real world, though their postulation has the closest 
relation to observation and has importance beyond all computation 
for our life in the concrete world. 

In the second place, scientific knowledge is public both in regard 
to observation and experiment on the one hand, and to theory and 
hypothesis on the other. Observations and experiments are devised 
to be such that any trained and competent person who knows what 
to look for may make a test himself, and may communicate his 
findings to other competent persons. The simplest and most un- 
ambiguous sense-processes are appealed to so that the element of 
doubt is reduced to a minimum, and the commonness of the experience 
extended to a maximum. As far as fact goes, there is plenty of it in 
science which is now taken for granted by all knowledgeable scientists. 
(In this, science is in a very different position from religion.) Similarly 
on the side of theory and hypothesis, the formulation is public, is in 
a form which (once again) any competent person can clearly under- 
stand, 

To say that scientific knowledge is public knowledge is another 
way of saying that it is ¢mpersonal, or detached from personal involve- 
ment. Personal relations and emotion are not essentially involved 
and are not wanted. I don’t of course mean that the scientist as a 
human being is not “ involved ” in his life-work, that he never has 
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any emotion about it, that he does not care and is a mere bloodless 
intellect. Nevertheless the great strength of scientitic knowledge is 
that it is striving after the objective and impersonal. 

(Once again this is only rough and ready. Professor Polanyi and 
others are, I know, stressing the element of commitment and personal 
decision even in science. This may be a very important contention, 
but I cannot go into it now. But I do not think that anyone would 
wish to deny that science is, in some very notable sense, aiming at 
detached and impersonal knowledge.) 

Finally, science is concerned with matter of fact, and not essentially 
with values, with good or evil or beauty or the wise providence of 
God. Once again we have to be careful. Aesthetic and even religious 
considerations may certainly enter into the life of the living scientist : 
they may even, as we know happened in the seventeenth century, 
influence the formation of hypotheses, Sheer mathematical elegance 
(an aesthetic “ value”) may lead to preference for one hypothesis 
over another. Still, the hypothesis is not one of natural science if 
it is not relevant to matter of fact. And if we want to know good 
or evil or beauty or ugliness we should not employ scientific, but 
other methods. 

These, then, are four general characteristics of science—to be 
specific, to be public, to be impersonal, to be concerned with facts. 
This is about the minimum that I can say. Has, then, science and 
scientific method any relevance to religion? And is religion relevant 
to science? 

On the first of these questions, “Is science relevant to religion? ” 
I will make some general observations. Science, I have suggested, 
selects and isolates and carefully defines its subject-matter with the 
conscious intention of excluding what is irrelevant to its purposes. 
Science is a self-limiting procedure. And it gives public knowledge 
independent as far as possible from feeling and private concern or 
emotion: science again is concerned with facts rather than values. 
If these things are true, it will follow, first, that if scientific method 
is applied to religion it will be to selected aspects of religion, ab- 
stracted from the rest ; it will consider only those aspects of religion 
which can be expressed in the common and public language which 
anyone can understand. It must be impersonal, and factual. I do not 
see how science could very well deal with total religious experiences, 
or with those of the exceptional religious person, the person of whom 
we say that he has insight not given to common men—for such 
claims are not of the kind that can be put into abstract formulae 
which any competent intellectual person may comprehend, or which 
can be verified by some sense observation which anyone can make. 
The most important religious claims are often exceptional and extra- 
ordinary. This does not mean of course that they are self-validating : 
perhaps extraordinary claims of religious insight are in the end only 
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acceptable if they illuminate human experience and help other men 
to see relations and meaning which they had not seen before. Yet 
this is certainly not the kind of validation which is subject to what 
we commonly call “ scientific”? method. It may for instance be said 
to be characteristic of the mystic that he sees what the common (and 
the commonplace) eye cannot. If so, the neutral observations and 
experiments of science would not be adequate. Again, if religious 
knowledge is involved knowledge, in which the commitment of 
personality, and some feeling, is a necessary part if the knowledge is 
to exist at all, then the knowledge of religion is very different from 
impersonal scientific knowledge. Again, if science is matter-of-fact, 
religion is much more. It claims insight into good which is not 
known through scientific scrutiny ; and it claims that in religion 
there is a strange and yet uniquely infinite form of the I1-Thou know- 
ledge, in which the Thou of the divine being is not an object to be 
examined or defined but Thou to be encountered. In human affairs, 
we said, this I-Thou relationship is in complete contrast to the attitude 
of science. If in religion anything even approximately analogous to 
this situation exists—as many claim it does—then the same thing holds. 

Some of the aspects of religion to which science may be directed 
are the factual aspects, of religious experience or behaviour—such 
as the psychology of worship, or the sociology of organised religion. 
Or one may apply science (including archaeology and _ historical 
criticism) as well as philological acumen to the interpretation of 
the holy books. Much has been done in these ways to help religious 
people to distinguish the essential which remains in religion when 
the accidental has been disentangled from it. One ought to add, 
however, that the “facts” of religion are peculiarly difficult to 
define and isolate, and that without insight into their relation with 
what is in hand, scientific investigation may be of little worth. 

It is perhaps where religion makes, or appears to make, factual 
statements about the world of man or nature, that science may have 
much to do with religion and that, in the clash between science 
and religion, science has frequently beaten religion into retreat. 
Obvious examples are quasi-scientific assertions, such as that the 
world was made in six days out of nothing, that in the universe 
there are three storeys one above the other—heaven, this world, and 
the regions below the ground—sheol, hell or what you will. If these 
statements associated with religion are taken to be literal statements 
of fact, on a par with scientific statements, then few would dispute 
that science “ has it” every time against religion. We may now be 
said to know that, in any ordinary sense of the word, the world was 
not made in six days, and is not of a simple three-decker kind. We 
know from scientific cosmology and biology that processes of 
evolution have been extremely slow. 

On the other hand, it is no modern discovery, but goes back to 
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the earliest Church Fathers, that statements like those about creation 
are myth and symbol and not to be taken literally. Of the three- 
decker universe, though it was a current cosmology, it may be doubted 
whether its re/igious significance was actually more than symbolical ; 
and at any time, however emancipated we are, we find it difficult to 
avoid speaking of “ aspiration,” of a person being at the “ height ” 
of his career, of sinking through the earth in shame, of “ flat” or 
“ pedestrian ” thinking or feeling. 


But it is extremely important to realise, not only that many of the 
quasi-scientific statements of religion are symbolic and noé literal,but 
that what they symbolise is something which is important, and which, 
moreover, may have its basis in some literal fact, although such fact 
may not come within the realm of science. Take, for instance, the 
sentence, “God created the world in six days.” It is not very 
important to interpret, as for instance St. Thomas Aquinas did, 
“six days” as six aeons, for, even if it were true, the statement would 
still be a “ myth,” without scientific foundation. But, indeed, it seems 
ridiculous to interpret the meaning of this statement as having any- 
thing to do with historical cosmology at all. If “ the world ” means 
the universe, from which the idea of time is inseparable, it makes little 
sense to say that it took a certain “ime to make the time-system of 
the universe. In fact this particular myth is not even hinting at any 
even scientifically thinkable statement. Science deals with the 
phenomena of our experience: science works within the given 
universe. But the statement, “God created the world in six days ” 
is a statement about the universe as a whole, and is, if anything, 
metaphysical and not scientific. It may easily of course be retorted 
that, if so, metaphysics is absurd, since no finite being can conceive 
“the universe as a whole,” still less its creation by God “ out of 
nothing.” I think such an objection is well justified. But this presses 
us to the meaning behind the myth; and I would here simply echo 
the common theological interpretation of the literal intention of this 
myth as being that the universe was, and is, dependent on God. 
This is a metaphysical statement (not a scientific one), and, though its 
full significance is beyond human understanding, it yet does hint at 
something which is /era//y and not symbolically meant. There is a 
literal difference between saying that the world that we see with our 
senses and apprehend with our minds is = self-contained and 
self-explanatory, and denying that it is so, and further affirming that 
all is Tabada upon a Being who is not identical with the universe 
but who made it. Statements like this are a mixture of religion and 
theology and metaphysics. About their possible justification I shall 
say a very few words at the end. But if they make any sense at all, 
they are in the ways I have described, utterly outside strict scientific 
scrutiny. They are non-phenomenal: Lavoisier may sweep the 
heavens for ever with his telescope but he will never find God. 
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The not unconnected controversies between religion and science 
upon evolution might be similarly treated. I do not suppose that 
anyone would argue that, say, a Darwinian, or neo-Darwinian, theory 
of evolution is finally “ proved.” But at any rate it is respectably 
thought out and in many ways is borne out by observation. “‘ Natural 
Selection,” for example, may be open to criticism, but it is so far 
justified because things look like that over a very wide range of 
observation. And if religious men step into precisely the same fiela 
(as they have done in the past) contradicting the scientists on the facts, 
and even on conservative hypotheses based on facts, they will get their 
knuckles rapped, and they will deserve all they get. On the other 
hand if, say, the theory of Natural Selection intrudes illegitimately 
into metaphysics, and becomes a dogmatic denial that there can be 
in evolution any divine plan or purpose at all, then equally the 
scientist is being presumptuous, because he is affirming what cannot 
be brought to scientific investigation or test. “ Purpose,” “ end,” 
“ good” are correlative terms, and, if I am right, science with its 
self-limitation is not designed to know good. I do not think that the 
common cliché that philosophy (and religious philosophy) is con- 
cerned with w/y things happen, whilst science is concerned with how 
things happen, is entirely shot of the mark. 

Exactly the same might be said of the determinism which is a 
necessaty and legitimate working postulate in science with its 
self-limited purposes, Scientifically speaking, all events happen ex- 
haustively as the effects of causes, As Lavoisier can never find God 
with his telescope, so observation of fact can never discover provi- 
dence. Nor has it any need of “ that hypothesis.” But an hypothesis 
of voluntary initiative ordering nature may have a place in philosophy 
if not in natural science. 

I am not saying that science and religion never conflict, but that 
often when they seem to, they are saying different things, that when 
religion seems to be saying scientific things it may be saying something 
importantly symbolic though not scientifically accessible. Where 
religion does presume to make plain scientific statements I think it 
speaks without authority, as do scientists sometimes when, bringing 
with them all the great prestige of science, they slip into metaphysical, 
or religious, or anti-religious dogmatism. 

We have looked at some of the ways in which science may be 
relevant or irrelevant to religion. Taking the other side, is religion 
relevant to science? 

I suppose in a very general way it is. Scientific knowledge is a 
fundamental human activity of the intellect, with which religion, 
having to do with the whole person, has concern. On the other hand 
I find it very difficult to see how religious beliefs could have any 
important determining influence upon scientific procedure : indeed 
it would even seem that they ought not to. It may be true that in the 
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seventeenth century some of the great pioneers of scientific thought 
were intluenced in the making of their hypotheses by religious ideas, 
say of harmony and design. But the te. of scientific hypothesis is 
always bound up with experiment and observation, and no religious 
hypothesis as such could have any special scientific prestige. And | 
do not see any grounds for saying that, as between a religious scientist 
and an agnostic, one would be in any way superior to the other, 
other things being equal. So I should guess that within the field 
strictly of science itself religion is irrelevant. It is only when philo- 
sophical generalisations begin to be made allegedly on a scientific 
basis, that religion may have something pertinent to say. (This point 
has already been covered: if, ¢.g., it is asserted, on a “ scientific” 
basis, that God could not have created the world, that the evidence 
of nature is against the hypothesis of the divine purpose, or that 
miracles could never take place—then religion or religious philosophy 
would certainly have something to say. But the conflict here is not 
between science as such and religion as such, but between meta- 
physical statements in pseudo-scientific dress, and metaphysical 
statements of religion.) 

It is not my province here to try to prove religion true or false— 
even if “proof” is the right word—or to consider the classical 
‘ proofs ” of the existence of God and their relation to religion. 

All that I need ask now is whether one would expect the sort of 


verification applicable to religion to be of a scientific kind. Here 
again my general answer would have to be “ No.” 

I have spoken of various religious languages, and have broadly 
distinguished between “ expressive ” language and the “ categorical ” 
language of propositions. (These overlap). It must be in respect of 
the categorical elements in its language, that religion is true or false. 
Prayer, worship, submission, ritual and sacrament are not, ape 


speaking, true or false, though they are significant. It is the state- 
ments, the affirmations of belief contained in them or implied by 
them or otherwise made, which are true or false. And, as I have tried 
to show, the kind of statements that these are, is not the kind that 
can seek the scientific verification of sense observation or experiment, 
nor the construction into highly abstract scientific (e.g. mathematical) 
systems. Assertions about God, or about thy: <xistence of God, are 
of a “ total ” and “ massive ” kind which is quite different. As I have 
suggested, the aim of the scientific statement is to be as precise as it 
possibly can, a precision which is purchased at the voluntarily paid 
price of excluding everything that is irrelevant. It is such statements 
which can prescribe experiments and observations to be made. For 
religious statements and affirmation there is no parallel. They are 
not precise and scientifically abstract, but general and comprehensive, 
concerning the whole of things. No crucial scientific experiment 
could be devised to substantiate the existence of God. 
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Strictly speaking, “ proof” exists nowhere outside mathematics. 
There is no proof (accurately speaking) in empirical science: there 
is only progressive verification and substantiation. In _-protae of 
religion it has, it is true, been a custom to speak of ‘ proofs’ or 
‘ demonstrations ’ of the existence of God. This is certainly scholastic 
language. I think myself it is out of place in philosophy. 


Certainly there is a place for argument ; a sare for instance, for 
the traditional arguments for the existence of God (though they have 
been, and dell be. much criticised, and I do not, as I say, think 
that they are demonstrations). And there is a place for wider philo- 
sophical thinking about the nature of God and his relation to the 
world, But I believe that the purpose of reasoning in religion is 
secondary and not primary. It is not so much building up syllogistic 
proofs, but elucidating, making more explicit, analysing, relating, 
developing, supporting, criticising, sometimes positively and some- 
times negatively, the more immediate intimations of the religious 
knowledge which I have called “ existential” knowing. After all, 
every argument has premisses which are not argued, but given ; 
and the conclusions of the arguments contain no more than is in 
the arguments. If you start right outside religion—from the casual 
system of nature or from its order and apparent “ design,” argument 
may lead you to postulate a First Cause or a Designer. Even supposing 
such reasoning is completely valid, what you have got at the end 
of the argument is just a postulated concept which seems necessary 
to account for causation or apparent “ design.” If this can be called 
“ God ” at all, it is certainly “‘ un dieu des savants et des philosophes ” 
and not the living God of religious experience—the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob ... the Father of Christ, the God of the Hindu or 
Muslim worshipper. I am certainly not saying that these and other 
arguments have not an important bearing on religion (though | 
cannot go into that now). But the only secure start for germinative 
thinking about religion (as about art, or personal life) is from within 
the intimations of religion itself. Starting here, there is unlimited 
scope for religion to develop some better understanding of its own 
mystery, This is not the contradiction it may seem. Ultimate mysteries 
are not problems to be solved, and they remain for ever mysteries. 
But all the time they are setting us problems which it is our bounden 
duty as thinkers to face with all the ability and honesty we can 
muster. We ought to warn ourselves at the outset, however, that this 
is essentially a philosophical, and not a scientific, enterprise; and 
in the philosophy of religion we must not expect to get the accurate 
and relatively certain conclusions of science, with its self-defined 
function. We have to be as reasonable as we can be; our main 
question is : How far, in the matter of religion, can our reasonableness 
be of a scientific kind? 
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THE theme of this symposium is the relevance of religion in an age 
of science. This is clearly.a question of the greatest importance, for 
it is not too much to say on the one hand that our Western European 
civilisation was largely inspired by the Christian Faith, and on the 
other that during the last hundred years the widespre: id application 
of science has profoundly influenced that civilisation and greatly 
improved the material conditions of life of the people living in it. 
Yet this impact of science does not appear to have noticeably 
strengthened our civilisation; on the contrary it now shows, in a 
hundred ways, symptoms of dissolution and decay which have often 
been interpreted as heralding its imminent decline and fall. May we 
not see in the current crisis an inexorable working out of the funda- 
mental incompatibility of science and the Christian principles on 
which our civilisation is based, and look forward, when that crisis 
is resolved, to a new civilisation inspired by Science? Or perhaps, 
on the other hand, the present crisis arose because men had already 
left the ancient Faith, and it will only be resolved when they return 
to it. 


The present time is a time of transition, when many old values 
and institutions are passing away and being replaced by new ones 
It is likely that the changes which take place in the present century 
will set the pattern of society not only here in Europe, but in the 
whole world for many centuries to come. It sometimes seems as if 
all these events are taking place far above our heads, and that we 
have no influence upon them. But a society, though more than the 
sum of the individuals constituting it, is influenced to a greater or 
lesser degree by the behaviour of each of its members. That influence 
will depend very much on the degree of intelligent appreciation of 
the issues concerned by the members of that society. So it is of the 
greatest importance that we should study, to the best of our ability, 
the forces that are at present moulding the society in which we live. 
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There is one great danger that we would do well to remember 
throughout our inquiries. It is one that we shall never succeed in 
freeing ourselves from entirely, but if we constantly advert to it 
we shall be spared its worst effects. The danger is that we usually 
have a tolerably complete knowledge of our own beliefs and of the 
reasons on which they are based, but that our knowledge of other 
people’s beliefs is often of a most meagre and superficial kind, and 
indeed sometimes verges on grotesque caricature. A lifetime is not 
enough to make a complete study of the works of one man, yet there 
are dozens of great systems of thought, hundreds of philosophers 
and thousands of books all claiming our attention. The best we can 
do, and it will inevitably be far from perfect, is to listen to what 
others have to say and, by patient questioning and careful thought 
on the answers we obtain, strive to attain the truth. 

My remarks on religion in this paper will apply strictly only to 
Catholicism, although I expect that the great majority of them will 
be acceptable to those of other religious beliefs as well. It is im- 
possible to do justice to so vast a field in so short a time, so I will 
simply try to indicate a few fruitful lines of thought and show the 
attitude of mind with which a Catholic approaches science and its 
impact on society. 

When we consider this question of the relationship of Religion 
to Science there are two questions which must be answered. In the 
first place we want to know whether the doctrines of religion have 
been disproved by the discoveries of science so that they can be 
rejected without hesitation. If this question is answered in the 
affirmative, then that is the end of our inquiry. But if it is answered 
in the negative then there arises the further question whether science 
has provided better or more complete answers to the age-old human 
problems that have until now been answered only by religion. For, 
if this is so, then religion is but an interesting survival from the 
past which, though valuable and useful as far as it goes, is inadequate 
in a scientific age. Both these questions concern the relationship of 
religion to science itself. Others, often of the greatest importance, 
concern the way scientific knowledge is obtained and the use to which 
it is put. These problems will be mentioned briefly, but will not be 
considered in any detail. 

Before we attempt to answer these questions it is necessary to be 
quite clear what we mean by science. Almost every writer on science 
has attempted to define it, but always the reality seems larger than 
the definition. To understand science we must study the way the 
scientist makes his discoveries and formulates his theories. As Einstein 
has said, if you want to learn about science,don’t listen to what the 
scientist says, but study what he does. It is oniy in this way that an 
understanding of what scien:e is, what it can prove and what it cannot 
prove, can be attained. 
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The first stage in scientific investigation is the collection of many 
facts about the phenomenon being studied. If rossible, measurements 
are made as well. ‘These facts are classified and compared, and 
particular note taken of any correlations that exist between the 
different types of observations or measurements. This stage is often 
called, for obvious reasons, the natural history stage. 

But the scientist is not satisfied with a collection of facts; he 
wants to unify them and if possible gain some insight into the inter- 
relations between them and the mechanisms underlying them. This 
is done by theories. A close study of the facts, helped by a deeper 
knowledge of similar phenomena, may suggest such a theory to him, 
From this theory he can deduce what would be observed if the theory 
were true, and these predictions may be compared with the results 
of experiment. If the theory disagrees with the experimentally 
observed facts it must be modified or discarded ; if it agrees with them 
the scientist goes on to predict new phenomena with it, and test it 
again and so on. ‘The theory will often suggest new experiments, 
and will show what measurements should be made and which may 
be ignored. Science normally advances in this way by a complex 
interaction between theory and experiment ; the “ natural history ’ 


stage is appropriate only to branches of science whose fundamentals 


are still obscure. 


The important point to notice for our purpose is that a scientific 
theory is not deduced logically from the facts of experiment ; it is a 
creation of the human mind whose consequences agree, so far as 
we know, with experience. It often happens that a new fact is dis- 
covered which necessitates the modification or abandonment of a 
well-supported theory. The facts remain always the same, but theories 
are often transient and one follows another in the advance of science. 


As the scientist continues with his investigations he may find that 
his theory gives him a very detailed knowledge of the phenomena 
and enables him to predict their course with confidence in circum- 
stances far removed from those in which he has studied it. Then it 
may be said that his knowledge has passed beyond the merely 
hypothetical, and that he has attained a real insight into the phenomena 
concerned. Thus what begins as a tentative hypothesis may finally 
be accepted as true. An example of a theory that is practically certain 
is the atomic theory of matter and, although I am not a biologist, it 
seems that the theory of evolution in its general form can be placed 
in the same category. The certainty we can attain concérning these 
theories is of course only a moral certainty, and not a metaphysical, 
theological or mathematica! certainty. 


A closer analysis shows that this distinction betwe. ‘acts and 
theories is by no means so sharp cr so simple as might appear at 
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first sight. We are not simply passive receptors of sense-impressions, 
we interpret and select them in a way that depends on our previous 
experiences, so that what we consider as facts depends to some extent 
on our theories. Nevertheless it is a useful distinction provided that 
its limitations are kept in mind. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


Now that the nature of science has been considered, albeit in a 
very sketchy fashion, it is possible to investigate its relationship with 
various systems of religious belief, particularly Christianity. Before 
examining the place of science in Christian thought, it is of interest 
to see how science flourishes in the intellectual climates of different 
religions, for this furnishes a good indication of the esteem in which 
science is held by them. The important se is the attitude to the 
material world inherent in them. Thus if a religion teaches that the 
world is an illusion and that the way to spiritual perfection lies in 
increasing emancipation from it, science is hardly likely to flourish. 
Perhaps this is at least part of the reason why science as we know it 
did not develop in the great civilisations of the East. Worse still, 
some religions, for example Manicheeism and Albigensianism, have 
taught that matter is inherently evil, and one who believes this is 
even less likely to become a scientist than one who believes it to be 
an illusion. . 


What then is the Christian view of matter? The Church teaches 
that this world was created by God for man to live in. Matter is 
therefore inherently and essentially good, and it is not only legitimate 
but praiseworthy for man to mew it by the methods of science, for 
in doing so he is fulfilling God’s purpose. The Church therefore 
encourages scientific investigation, confident that no fact that could 
ever be discovered about God’s world could conflict with the revealed 
truth entrusted to its care. 


Although scientific knowledye is good, it does not follow that it is 
legitimate to use any means to obtain it. For example, the German 
doctors were not justified in using concentration-camp victims for 
their medical experiments. Every scientist is primarily a man and only 
secondarily a scientist, and so it is not good for him to spend all his 
time on scientific research. He must take care to acquire a broad 
knowledge so that he can appreciate the limitations of science and 
its part in the whole of knowledge. Lastly, he must be ever mindful 
of the effects that his discoveries may have on human society, and it 
is his duty to do all he can to minimise the evil effects and enhance 
the good ones. 

The Church has always insisted that matter is good and thus worthy 
of study. Throughout its history it has fought a relentless battle 
against the Manichees and all who hold that matter is inherently evil 
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or even somewhat disreputable. In the Middle Ages this attitude 
was rampant in sects which held that sex and marriage are evil. In 
England it contributed to Puritanism, and elements of it survive 
to-day. 

It is perhaps worth while mentioning that, in philosophy as in 
science, the Catholic scholar is perfectly free to follow any line of 
research and to accept the conclusions to which reason leads him. 
There is no “ party line ” that he must follow. It is true that the 
Church recommends that Thomistic philosophy be taught to students 
because it has been found by experience to be particularly suited to 
building a world view in harmony with theology. But it is by no 
means inconceivable that it will one day be replaced by a still wider 
synthesis. Indeed such a change has taken place already, when 
Thomism replaced the Platonist Augustinianism in the thirteenth 
century. 


The Christian recognises two sources of Revelation, or ways that 
God speaks to man, the Natural and Supernatural. ‘The first is the 
revelation contained in the created world and the second the 
revelation contained in the Scriptures and interpreted by the Church. 
He will therefore welcome every fact established by science as in- 
creasing his knowledge of God’s world. As both natural and super- 
natural revelation come from God, they cannot come into obnftict 


If ever an oe conflict arises the Christian knows that it is due 


to a lack of understanding either of the scientific result, or of the 
Christian doctrine, or of the relationship between the two, and will 
wait for its resolution in the light of further knowledge. 

In a similar way the Christian welcomes scientific theories as adding, 
in their own way, to our knowledge of the world. But theories often 
have many elements derived from human imagination, so a conflict 
between them and Christian doctrine is conceivable, although this is 
very rare because the subject-matter of science is usually far removed 
from religion. Owing to the tentative nature of scientific theories 
such conflicts do not disprove the doctrine, so here again the Christian 
will wait for further knowledge to solve the difficulty. The Church 
insists that theories be recognised as such and not widely advertised 
as incontrovertible facts established by science. Unfortunately this 
not uncommonly happens, and science is brought into disrepute 
when the theory is superseded. Worse still, the most tenuous and 
ill-supported theories are sometimes used to discredit religion. 
eas | most cases of apparent conflict are not with a scientific theory 
itself but with a materialist elaboration of it. 

So science, of its very nature, can never disprove Christian doctrines 
but, on the contrary, by deepening our knowledge of God’s world, 
can enlarge our understanding of them. 

The next question is whether science can give better answers than 
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religion to the fundamental problems of life. Man has always wanted 
to know why he is here on earth, what is the purpose of his life and 
what happens to him after death. These questions will not be stilled 
by saying that they are meaningless or unanswerable. Can science 
answer them? Is it possible to live one’s life solely according to the 
findings of science? At first it would seem that this is so, for there 
are many excellent men who live admirable lives and yet belong to no 
religion. Yet if we questioned them on the basis of their lives we 
would find that they held some principle such as that we should 
strive for the greatest happiness of the greatest number of people, 
or that we should live for the good of others. But such principles 
cannot find their justification in science. 

It is true that an analysis of the nature of man and the society in 
which he lives leads to a system of rules of conduct, called the Natural 
Law, which each man must obey if he is to avoid damaging or 
destroying himself or society. These same rules could perhaps also 
be obtained by applying the experimental method of science to society 
and trying to find out empirically which are the rules that tend to 
make it stable and happy. This would undoubtedly be an enterprise 
fraught with formidable difficulties such as, for example, deciding 
how to determine whether one society is happier than another, but 
they do not seem to be inherently insuperable. In this way a scientific 
technique would yield a reasonably comprehensive system of prin- 
ciples. ‘They would not, of course, be new ; many of them would be 
similar to those rules of conduct taught by the Greeks and the Romans. 

But is this enough? In the first place it was only the greatest of 
the Greeks and Romans who lived up to these high principles. The 
remainder, especially towards the end, were steeped in superstition 
and often repugnant myths and rituals. It was the best the good pagan 
could do and it failed. 

Secondly, such a system may, though even this is doubtful, be 
enough for the cultured intellectual, but is it sufficient to inspire the 
average man? Would it ever lead to an inner conviction, or would 
it remain only a series of pate te and prohibitions imposed from 
without? Some attempt to breathe life into it could perhaps be made 
by saying that it is the duty of every man to work for the good of 
the species as a whole ; that he must be prepared to make sacrifices 
for the race; and that he lives on after death and has his glory in 
the way lis labours have benefited and inspired his fellow-men. 
But even this is rather a thin ideal for most men. And what is to be 
done if he simply says that, whatever anyone else may say about work- 
ing for the species, all he cares about is his own pleasures and 
happiness? 

' The weakness of a philosophy of man which considers him as no 
more than a highly-developed animal is brought home by the events 
of the last two decades. The proponents of this view, influenced by 
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the Christian heritage to which they belonged, often lived irreproach- 
able lives. But once the dignity of man has been undermined, the 
rights of each individual person are soon lost, opening the floodgates 
of cruelty and depravity. It is no accident that the century that saw 
the rise of secularism was followed by the one that saw Belsen. 


Again, it would be difficult to invest such laws with absolute 
binding powers, admitting of no exceptions. There would always 
remain the likelihood that a man confronted with a conflict between 
duty and pleasure would argue that the laws were simply statistical 
generalisations and that consequently occasional exceptions were 
permissible. Such an argument would be almost irresistible in 
circumstances in which the transgression of the law would certainly 
not be discovered. 

Finally, these rules, while helping a man to live his life, do not 
answer the fundamental questions that arise as soon as he reflects 
on his place in the world. So the religion based on science proves 
to be not only ineffectual but incomplete. 

To answer these questions it is not sufficient to study man. If we 
want to know what a thing is for we must ask the person who made 
it, so we can only know the purpose of human existence from God. 
The Church, speaking in God’s name, shows us the way of life we 
must lead if we are to fulfil God’s purpose in making us attain our 
full stature as men. This way of life includes and confirms the natural 
law, but completes it by the supernatural law of Divine Revelation. 
Many things of course remain shrouded in mystery, but we would 
not expect it to be otherwise. 


CONFLICTS BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


When we look back over the ~ thousand years, however, it is 
1 


an undeniable fact that, although there is no fundamental incom- 
patibility between them, conflicts between religion and science have 
arisen. Even at the present time there is still, in the words of Newman, 
“something of a surmise or misgiving, that there really is at bottom 
a certain contrariecty between the declarations of religion and the 
results of physical enquiry ; a suspicion such that, while it encourages 
those persons who are not over-religious to anticipate a coming day, 
when at length the difference will break out into open conflict, to 
the disadvantage of Revelation, it leads religious minds, on the other 
hand, who have not had the opportunity of considering accurately 
the state of the case to be jealous of the researches, and prejudiced 
against the discoveries, of Science. The consequence is, on the one 
side, a certain contempt of Theology; on the other, a disposition to 
undervalue, to deny, to ridicule, to discourage, and almost to 
denounce, the labours of the physiological, astronomical, or geo- 
logical investigator.” 
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The root of this misunderstanding is undoubtedly a lack of 
knowledge of Theology among scientists on the one hand and of 
Science among theologians on the other. Rarely do they know 
sufficient to be able to learn from the professional writings of the 
other, so that they have to rely on second-rate popularisers. All too 
often the theologian’s idea of science is derived from crude little 
no ag or inaccurate newspaper reports which draw no distinction 
»xetween what is observed and what is conjectured, or between what 
is established and what is hypothetical. Likewise the scientist’s idea 
of religion is sometimes a compound of nursery Bible stories vaguely 
remembered from the distant past and perhaps some sickeningly 
naive — pamphlet he has encountered. Worse still, some popular- 
isers deem it their duty to attack what they erroneously imagine to 
be inimical to their subject, and misrepresentation and malice are 
added to ignorance and folly. 

A no less fertile source of misunderstanding is the widespread 
ignorance of theological and scientific methodologies, resulting in a 
failure to distinguish between what is essential and what is not. Both 
science and theology manifest their vitality by a continual process 
of development. Science appears to progress more rapidly than 
theology because the body of facts on which it is built is continually 
increasing, while the “ facts ” of theology, namely the truths revealed 
in the Old and New Testaments and handed down by tradition, have 
not been added to since the death of the last Apostle. Theology 
therefore advances, not by the periodic revolutions stimulated by new 
discoveries so characteristic of science, but by an ever-increasing 
understanding of the truths already known. 

It sometimes happens that the theology, philosophy and science 
of a given epoch are integrated into one synthesis by a mind of excep- 
tional power, and dominate the following centuries. Inevitably as 
time goes on the scientific facts will increase and the theories will be 
modified accordingly. There is then grave danger that one who has 
been brought up to admire the unity of the old synthesis will consider 
any modification of it as a threat to the theological doctrines it 
enshrines, and will be unreceptive to new ideas. Yet if the original 
creator of the synthesis were still alive he would be among the first 
to welcome the new discoveries and ideas and integrate them into 
his system, and this, far from threatening the theological doctrines, 
would probably enhance our understanding of them. 

So the misunderstandings between religion and science are due 
to mutual lack of knowledge and a tendency to go beyond what 
can be proved and make statements that are not justified by the 
evidence. In the past this has often happened. No Catholic can look 
back on the writings and actions of many theologians with unmitigated 
satisfaction, and scientists will readily admit that they have been just 
as guilty. But, apart from the lessons that can be drawn from them, 
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it is of little use to rake over past controversies ; the important thing 
is to ensure that they are not repeated in the future. Unfortunately, 
current writings give small ground for optimism in this respect, 
although the situation is certainly much better than it was a hundred 
years ago, and it is to be hoped that symposia like the present one 
will do much to remove misunderstandings. 


CAN SCIENCE HELP RELIGION? 


It only remains for us to study the ways in which religion and 
science can be of assistance to each other in the future. Most of the 
inter-related system of beliefs constituting the Christian religion is 
so far removed from the subject-matter of science that science can 
have little effect on it. But in a more modest way, science can be of 
some assistance to religion. For the Church teaches that, apart from 
Divine Revelation, we know God through created things. All things 
reflect in some way the perfection of God; they bear the imprint 
of their Maker. So by learning more about them we learn more 
about him who made them. ‘This applies particularly to man who, 
as we are told in Genesis, is made in the image of God. Nevertheless, 
it must be recognised that the knowledge gained in this way is small 
and hard to interpret compared with that derived from Revelation. 


But science can be of the greatest assistance to religion by facilitating 
the work of the Church and of the individual Christian. We are 
commanded to feed the hungry, to give drink to the thirsty and to 
clothe the naked, and it is obvious that science enables us to do this 
much more efficiently than our forefathers could. Furthermore, 
modern methods of communication, from printing and radio to films 
and television, enable the Gospel to be preached to greater audiences 
than could be reached before they were invented. 


There have been attempts to prove theological or philosophical 
truths by scientific arguments. For example, some have tried to 
deduce the creation of the Universe, and hence the necessity of a 
Creator, from cosmological theory, while others have attempted to 
find grounds for free-will in Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Principle. 
Such efforts as these are quite misconceived and serve only to create 
confusion and to bring both religion and science into disrepute. 
It is, however, important to show that creation and free-will are 
not incompatible with the conclusions of science. 


CAN RELIGION HELP SCIENCE? 


It is conceivable that the knowledge of God attained through 
Revelation will give an insight into the created world that is not 
open to the non-Christian scientist, and that this could lead him to 
important discoveries. Thus it has been said that Maupertuis was 
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led to his Principle of Least Action by the consideration that God 
must create things to behave in the most perfect way. But since 
Revelation is given to us to lead us to heaven and not to assist our 
scientific researches, it is unlikely that religion can be of much help 
to science in this way. 

The main way religion can help science is by what it does for the 
individual scientist as a man, and also by providing the climate of 
thought necessary for its growth. During the Middle Ages the main 
intellectual effort was concentrated on philosophical and theological 

roblems, and so the development of science was rather slow. 
evestinathts, many important advances were made by such men as 
Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, who did much to found 
experimental science. “‘ ‘The Middle Ages,” says Professor Whitehead, 
5 acer one long training of the intellect in the sense of order.” He 
oes on to say that the greatest contribution of medievalism to the 
ormation of science was to inculcate the “ inexpugnable belief that 
every detailed occurrence can be correlated with its antecedents in 
a perfectly definite manner, exemplifying general principles.” ‘Thus 
the theology and philosophy of the Middle Ages did much to make 
possible the immense scientific advances of the centuries that followed. 

It is interesting to speculate on how long science would survive 
if it were denied its A: severed and subjected to a party ideology. 
It is likely that the intrinsic vitality of science would preserve it for 
some time, and indeed it might outlast and destroy the ideology. We 
can perhaps see the first stage of this process already taking place in 
some parts of the world, where scientists have become adept at 
paying lip-service to the prevailing ideology, while continuing to do 
first-class scientific work. 

But that is a digression. We can, I think, conclude that religion 
cati indirectly be of great assistance to science. But the Church was 
not founded to promote science, and so cannot be judged on these 

rounds. The Church is here to teach men how to live their lives 
Be holding constantly before them the example of Christ. So while 


the Church em A science, its main task is to recall men’s 


attention to things of still greater importance. 


EVOLUTION 


When we look back on the controversies of the past we are often 
inclined to wonder what all the fuss was about. Both sides had 
grasped a truth and clung tenaciously to it, but what so often they 
did not see is that the truths held by each were not mutually exclusive. 
Most if not all of these disputes could easily have been settled by a 
little charity, restraint and quiet study. 

As an example I should like to consider in more detail the question 
of evolution, which has in the past been a fruitful source of contro- 
versy and about which there is still considerable misunderstanding. 
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The basic idea of evolution has a long history. The ancient Greeks 
made primitive speculations on the origin of life and some of the 
Fathers of the Church and medieval theologians discussed it at 
length. Although the prevailing belief was that God created the 
world in much the same state as we see it to-day, they were quite 
willing to believe that living things could be formed spontaneously 
from inanimate matter. 

It is, however, mainly the extensive biological and palaeontological 
researches of the last two centuries that have given rise to the present 
theory of evolution. In very broad outline the theory says that 
simple forms of life first appeared along the shores of the primeval 
seas formed by condensation of water vapour as the earth cooled. 
As the ages went by, these elementary forms gradually became more 
complex and specialised until finally all the immense variety of life 
that surrounds us to-day came into existence. All forms of life, 
plants, animals and men thus originate from what we call inorganic 
chemicals, and the higher forms of life are descended from the lower. 
This theory is of course supported by a vast amount of data from 
palaeontology, bio-geography, embryology and comparative anatomy, 
and it seems most unlikely that it will ever be discarded. 

But when we go on to ask how this process took place we encounter 
formidable problems which have not yet been solved, in particular 
those concerning the origin of life and of species. A useful discussion 
of the former may be found in the Penguin book New Biology No. 16 
containing articles by J. B. S. Haldane, J. D. Bernal, N. W. Pirie 
and others. Modern genetics gives some preliminary indications 
concerning the mechanism of the origin and development of species, 
but grave difficulties still remain. 

These are, however, purely scientific problems, and here we are 
interested in the relationship between evolution and Christian belief. 
There is no reason why God should not have willed that life should 
originate and develop by means of an evolutionary process. Indeed 
it seems altogether more in keeping with the grandeur of God’s 
plans that it should happen in this way rather than that he should 
create each species separately, for he usually works by secondary 
causes save only in the soul of man and very exceptionally by miracles. 
We can chesnboee suppose that God gave to that primitive form 
of being he created, whatever it was, the power to develop this 
vast process, through its own nature, sustained all the time by him. 
The Church does not teach purely scientific matters and so, while 
holding that God made all things, leaves the way in which he did 
so for men to find out for themselves. 

It is difficult to see how the evolution of living organisms from 
inanimate matter could ever be either proved or et scientific- 
ally, although if such a process could be demonstrated in the laboratory 
it would make it highly probable that life originated in nature in a 
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similar way. ‘The Christian biologist is of course quite free to in- 
vestigate this question, and either conclusion is compatible with his 
faith. 

When we come to consider the origin of man the whole question 
becomes more complex. In addition to the knowledge obtained by 
science the Church, as the Divinely-inspired interpreter of the Bible, 
teaches certain truths about the origin of man which can be neither 
proved nor disproved by scientific methods. ‘These include the 
necessity of Divine intervention for the formation of the first man 
(but whether God made the first man by creation out of nothing or by 
infusing a rational soul into the body of a pre-human organism is 
not laid down), and the fall of man from a state of primeval innocence 
through a sin of disobedience. These doctrines doubtless sound 
strange and unplausible to one accustomed to think only in scientific 
terms but, like all Scriptural writings, their superficial simplicity 
conceals an unfathomable profundity of meaning. In the light of 
these truths as explained and interpreted by the Church the nature 
of man and his supernatural destiny are revealed. 

This strangeness of the Biblical accounts is perhaps worth examining 
further. Why do they sound unplausible to one brought up in the 
modern world, and does this furnish sufficient grounds for rejecting 
them? It is a characteristic of human inquiry that from what we 
know already we form a certain sense of the fitness of things, and, in 
the absence of additional information, construct a mental picture of 
what we do not know in accordance with it. But we know how 
often this fails us even in the natural order. Time and time again 
the results of an experiment are quite unexpected and often some 
grotesque creature outrages our sense of the fitness of things, as with 
the farmer who, when confronted by a giraffe for the first time, 
exclaimed “There ain’t no such animal.” Again, nuclear physicists 
are familiar with the incredulity which their explanations of the 
interior of the atom usually evoke among non-scientists. So if the 
extrapolation within the natural order is so uncertain, how much 
more so will be that from the natural to the supernatural order. 

In this connection, a brief account of the way the Bible is in- 
terpreted is desirable. The Bible is a book written under Divine 
inspiration, and by it God reveals to men truths about himself and 
about man’s relationship with him. But it is not always easy to 
understand, as it is partly written in a poetic style rich in symbolism 
and imagery and adapted to the understanding of primitive Eastern 
people. Very often passages in it have several spiritual senses in 
addition to the literal one. Sometimes religious imagery uses ideas 
derived from the science of the times, but this does not make the 
religious truths dependent on the contemporary science, and if this 
is superseded the religious truths remain. We may, understandably 
enough, regret that the Bible was not written in twentieth-century 
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scientific terminology. But if it had been, then it would be quite 
unintelligible not only to most people living to-day, but also to all 
the preceding and succeeding centuries. It was written for all ages 
and not only for ours ; for all people and not only for the products 
of the scientific age. The English versions are of course translations, 
and it is often extremely difficult to find out the exact meaning of 
a word in the original text. Great care is therefore necessary in 
deciding the meaning of any passage. One of the reasons why God 
founded the Church was to interpret the Bible for us, and. so in- 
terpreted it does not conflict in any way with the established results 
of science. 


MIRACLES 


It is sometimes said that science has proved that miracles are 
impossible, and that therefore the Church must be wrong in teaching 
that they sometimes happen. This belief rests on a misunderstanding 
of the nature of scientific theories. A theory is based on laws which 
are summaries of past experience and carry in themselves no guarantee 
that they will hold in the future. Of course we know that God gave 
things certain properties which make them behave in a certain way 
and so it is reasonable to expect that they will continue to behave in 
the same way. If the properties of things continually changed in 
an erratic way life would be impossible. But this does not mean 
that God may not sometimes intervene and alter the usual course 
of natural events for a special purpose, such as to manifest his power 
to men and to provide striking confirmation of a spiritual truth. 
This is the purpose of the remarkable cures that have taken place 
throughout history at places of pilgrimage and elsewhere from the 
days of our Lord to the present time. 

If a scientist considers these events he will record the facts and 
note that they are inexplicable by the current theories. But this is no 
new phenomenon in science, so he will confidently wait for them to 
be explained in the light of new knowledge. As a scientist he can 
do no more. But he may notice the association of these events with 
prayer, and this may lead him to a supernatural explanation. His 
situation may be compared with that of the man who is able to give 
a complete account of the symbols constituting a passage in a foreign 
language, while their meaning entirely escapes him. Just as the 
meaning of the passage is clear to one who knows the language, so 
miracles are clear to one who understands the language of theology. 

It is of course essential that alleged cures should be critically 
examined so that the possibility of their being due to natural causes 
may be ruled out. The examination procedure adopted by the Church 
is a most rigorous one and even then Catholics are not strictly bound 
by the final decision. They are therefore quite free to use their 
critical faculties to the full in these cases. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF SCIENTISTS 


It is a well-known fact that many scientists are indifferent or 
opposed to religion. Why is this? Does it not indicate that there is 
some inherent antagonism between religion and science? 

In answer to this question it may first of all be pointed out that 
a large proportion of the leaders of science throughout the ages have 
been either believing Christians or at least favourably inclined to 
religion, so the argument, to say the least, cuts both ways. 

Nevertheless it remains true that many scientists are anti-religious and 
it is important to understand why this is so. The reasons are many and 
complex, but perhaps the most important is that if a person studies one 
method of obtaining truth exclusively from his earliest — it becomes 
very difficult for him to appreciate even the existence of others. Indeed, 
it may be virtually impossible for him to do so. Thus what begins as a 
methodological limitation is finally taken as a scientific conclusion. 

Another factor is the existence of a considerable popular science 
literature in which scientific facts and theories are integrated with a 
materialistic philosophy. These books are often very readable and 
entertaining and have considerable influence on young scientists 
during their most formative years. 

Finally, it sometimes happens that a scientist puts forward in all 
good faith some suggestions for the alleviation of the hardships of 
mankind which, although they have a praiseworthy object, adopt 
means which are contrary to the law of God. When the scientist 


then encounters the opposition of the Church he is indignant that 
he should be thwarted and readily comes to see the Church as the 
enemy of progress. We know that in these cases evil means can 
never be used, however good is the end. God, who understands the 
world rather better than we do, has laid down the laws we must obey if 
we are to live in harmony with it and with our fellow-men. It is a ioet 
of history that attempts to make mankind mages by disregarding 


God’s laws have invariably caused far more suffering than they have 
relieved. Examples of such conflicts are those concerning suggestions 
to improve the health of the population by sterilisation or euthanasia 
of the mentally and physically unfit, or again to reduce the rate of 
increase of population by publicising artificial birth-control. 


SUMMARY 


In this article I have tried to show the place of science in Catholic 
thought ; how the Catholic values science as telling him more about 
God’s world, yet does not look to it for the solution of all his 
problems ; how science can never throw doubt on the doctrines of 
his faith, but may throw further light on them; and how science, 
although it can be of inestimable value to man by satisfying his 
material needs, has its greatest glory in leading him to a greater love 
and knowledge of him who is the Way, the Truth and the Life. 
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In the modern situation, religious faith is not simply at hand among 
the resources to be used in dealing with the moral and social problems 
before us ; it has become also itself one of the problems we have to 
face. In a primitive society, religious beliefs and practices are in- 
separable from the total culture which is the given solution of the 

roblems of that society ; in this sense, there are no problems, there 
is “ the cake of custom,” unquestioned and more or less adequate.' 
There has never been this unquestionable unity in our European 
cultural tradition. In particular, there has always been some tension 
between Greek philosophical ideas and the Christian revelation. And 
there has been tension between what may be called Oriental and 
Roman tendencies within Christendom. In this sense, the Christian 
faith has always been a problem ; without these tensions there would 
have been no theology as we know it. But in this sense the problem 
has been internal and domestic ; the parties have all alike used the 
language and conceptions of the faith in fighting for the interpretation 
of them which seemed most free from accretions and perversions or 
most adequate to the actual needs and problems of men. In recent 
times, the challenge has come from outside, from those who find 
the language and conceptions of the faith void of intelligible meaning 
or irrelevant to the actual needs and problems of men. 


This break with the religious tradition has developed only since 
the end of the 18th century. In England, that century began with 
a robust confidence in the reasonableness of Christianity. It has been 
said that “in those years God was on trial,” Christianity was con- 
fidently subjected to the critique of reason.’ 

The century ended with an embarrassed abandonment of the ground 
which the Christians had attempted to defend, and also with the ruin of 
the enemy, Deism, at the hands of philosophical analysis and historical 
scholarship. On the broader scale, this happened with the Enlighten- 
ment, the European movement of triumphant rationalism and 

1The African Mind in Health and Disease, by J. C. Carothers. WHO: Monograph Series 


No. 17, 1953. 
2 Religious Liberalism in Eighteenth-Century England, by Roland N, Stromberg. Oxford, 1954. 
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humanism. The cleavage in our culture then started has never been 
healed. We behave as if there were two roads to truth, religion and 
science, faith and reason. Some Christians hold that there is no 
conflict and no possibility of conflict between religion and science ; 
some. philosophers argue that although this may be so the logic of 
science requires a candid mind to take a poor view of the logic 
of belief ; a few can neither reconcile faith and reason nor relinquish 
either of them ; some, perhaps many, want religion to be maintained 
for psychological and social reasons although they have no personal 
faith in the truth of its revelation. I am not concerned with the 
weakness or strength of any of these positions in any of many 
variations. I wish simply to point to this cleavage in our culture as 
a social fact. You may easily Pind yourself to the importance of this 
fact, even to its existence, by finding for yourself a personally satis- 
factory solution of the conflict of faith and reason, religion and 
science. But these many and various personal solutions do nothing 
to alter the central situation. The cleavage remains on the social 
scale, and perhaps even within the individual personality unless the 
solution is radical. 

Thus religion, which used to be the tool for the job in dealing 
with moral and social problems, and is still usually regarded as such 
to-day by religious persons, cannot properly be counted simply 
among our resources, because it is also among our problems ; it is 
in part a source of disturbance, an added complexity in the problems, 
a ii in the self and in society. Whether or not in the West 
Christianity has become or is becoming uneconomic in a sociological 
sense is a serious question ; it is the question we are discussing. We 
can only discuss it profitably if we look at the concrete cases of this 
dualism in the present situation. Before I go on to point out some 
of them, let me add that this cleavage in our culture between religion 
and science, which, | will repeat, is not abolished by private solutions 
which dispose of it for individual persons, is complicated by an older 
dualism within Christianity, the ambiguity in the relations of Christ 
and culture, Christianity and civilisation, the dualism of two worlds. 
We shall see how this still affects the Christian philosophy of history 
and the Christian approach to world problems. 


I 


There are certain contemporary social policies and resistances 
od ge by religion which may fairly be fase aad as reactionary, 
and I am going to call attention to them; but although easier to 
recognise and assess they are not more important than the pervasive 
tensions, confusions, and frustrations which result from the dis- 
integration of our culture and which are difficult to recognise clearly 
and assess fairly. I shall try to bring out certain aspects of this general 
situation by free comment on three short quotations from two recent 
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books. In considering this cultural disintegration and its results, we 
should bear in mind that it is becoming world-wide. Tribal societies 
and ancient civilisations throughout the world are being disrupted, 
and are doomed to be transformed, by the delayed impact of the 
industrial and political revolutions which began more than a hundred 
and fifty years ago to transform the Western societies.!. Therefore 
any sense in which Christianity to-day can be fairly described as 
reactionary is only a faint indication of the extent to which tribal and 
oriental religions are likely to be described as reactionary by their 
own new generations, for Christianity has been accommodating itself 
to this social revolution for some time. 

The two books trom which I propose briefly to quote are not im- 
portant, but they are representative, and both happen to reflect in 
their titles the situation [ am using them to exemplify. They are 
recent American books ; the first, by Edmund W. Sinnott, Professor 
of Botany at Yale, is called Two Roads to Truth (Vikiny, Press, 1953) ; 
the other is a collection of twelve studies in scientific humanism in 
honour of Max Otto, and is called The Cleavage in Our Culture (edited 
by Frederick Burkhardt, The Beacon Press, 1952). 


This is the quotation from Two Roads to Truth : 

To see in nature a vast abode of cosmic uniformity, ruling in our globe 
as in the farthest nebula, impersonal, purposeless, and seemingly with no 
concern for man, and at the same time to have a deep conviction that there 
is in it a Spiritual Presence who has meaning for us and with whom we can 
in some way hold communion—this is difficult indeed. ... The most vital 


of the sciences. 

Let us not delude ourselves into an easy optimism that science must 
inevitably support religion or that there is no conflict now between them. 
Something too much of this there long has been with those who seek an 
easy faith. Man is a creature of both mind and spirit, and destined to be 
the battleground between them. He cannot abdicate the responsibilities 
which reason places on him, for they are what make him man. He will not 
sacrifice the claims of his spirit, for their authority comes from something 
deeper still. He is thus bound to be the seat of lifelong tension between 
these two contenders for his allegiance. 


How widespread or deep-seated this conflict is in the personalities 
of educated people to-day nobody can say. It is a motif in all the 
forms of existentialism, which has become a symptomatic type of 
thinking. Just because this is a simple statement expressing the pre- 
occupation of a working scientist untouched by literary and philo- 
sophical winds of doctrine, it is the more significant. The malady 
is that religious thinking and scientific thinking tend actually and 
widely to inhibit each other, and thus to impair the vigour of personality 

1 In this connection it is worth mentioning that the most inflammatory and incriminated book 


in the debate on the French Revolution, Tom Paine’s The Rights of Man, has to-day a wide appeal 
in the fermenting societies of West Africa. 
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and to halt initiative. Such tensions may in rare cases be fruitful ; 
their normal consequence is a drain of energies, a short-circuit. 


The other two quotations are from The Cleavage in Our Culture and 
ate ex parte humanist statements. ‘The first is from an essay by 
A. Eustace Haydon, Professor Emeritus of the History of Religions 
in the University of Chicago. 

For more than two thousand years, most of the world’s peoples have 
been distracted by a double loyalty. They faced the problem of adjustment 
to two worlds at once. Desires clamoured for the realisation of the good 
life on earth, while organised religion claimed priority for the spiritual 
realm and continued failure in culture-building helped to reinforce the 
claim. Nevertheless religions which have cut the nerve of human effort 
and sapped the springs of practical idealism for centuries must bear large 
responsibility for man’s social failure. 


This statement would of course be vigorously challenged by 
modern Christians, but a Professor of the History of Religions must 
be forgiven if in speaking of the influence of religion he is thinking 
of the effect on preponderant millions of the world’s population of 
centuries of settled religious teaching which has steadily held up as 
the best way, the only ultimate way, the extinction of all desire and 
all thought, and thus of the separate self as the source of illusion 
and suffering (not the pot nor the potter is real, but the clay)—a point 
of view, by the way, from which the oriental mind finds it impossible 
to see any sense in the desire of Christians for the salvation and 
— of the individual self with its values, which certainly 
nas to be endured in this world but which religious aspiration longs 
to be rid of. However, even if one is thinking only of Christianity, 
the difference between a believer and an unbeliever is more than a 
difference of opinion among neighbours ; it may go to the root of 
attitude and responsibility and have no small effect on the fate of 
man. Granted that Latin Christianity for nearly a thousand years has 
taken with increasing seriousness its mission to redeem the world, 
to establish the Kingdom of God on earth and not merely to pluck 
a brand out of the burning, it nevertheless remains true that the 
Christian is required to “ sit loose to civilisation,” to think of himself 
as a stranger and a pilgrim in the world, and to think of man as 
hopeless and helpless without the grace of God. What for the 
Christian is faith and hope may in certain circumstances be from a 
humanist point of view indistinguishable from defeatism, a readiness 
and a longing to abandon the City of Destruction, a rejection of secular 
faith and hope, alienation and divorce from civilisation, as love turns 
to disgust when it refuses to idealise its object any more and to 
consider it worthy of self-abandonment. When experience compels 
“an agonising reappraisal ” of the human situation, the Christian is 
liable to turn away. We shall see this again later in touching on the 
Christian philosophy of history. Just now I want to suggest that the 
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revival of interest in religion in our society, significantly in Buddhism 
as well as in Christianity, is not merely, and perhaps not mainly, 
evidence of a more serious attitude to life, in the sense of a more 
resolute and effective initiative in dealing with our moral and social 
problems ; it is to some extent a turning away from the problems 
of civilisation because of their appalling difficulty. Dr. Haydon’s 
statement that most of the world’s peoples have been distracted by 
a double loyalty, and that there have been religions which have cut 
the nerve of human effort and sapped the springs of practical idealism, 
is not merely an historical truth ; it has a bearing on the interpretation 
of contemporary evidence. 

The second quotation is from an essay by George R. Geiger, 
Professor of Philosophy at Antioch College: 

That ideals are inseparable from techniques (perhaps the greatest lesson 
science has to teach) has been obscured by the very nature of a great part 
of our culture, with its roots deep in the soil of Greek philosophy and 
Christian metaphysics. Indeed, the entire history of ideas, at least since 
Galileo, has been involved as much in a desperate counter-revolution as 
in a scientific revolution. The strategy of that counter-revolution is clearly 
to divide philosophy from science and values from technology, and so to 
frustrate the development of a true humanism. 

This is a controversial statement, but a pregnant one which delivers 
a bold judgement on the central issue and therefore deserves a full 
and careful discussion. I have room only for two comments. 

The picture depicts brash scientists who hanker after their brave 
new world resisted by timid conservative persons, mostly in the 
seats of authority, who stand for “ the defence of values” or “ the 
primacy of the spiritual.” The scene is confusion and ineffectual 
action. 

But those behind cried, ‘“‘ Forward!” 
And those before cried, ‘‘ Back!” 

If one looks, for example, at a series of broadcasts in 1948 under 
the title “ The Challenge of our Time,” which were subsequently 
published, one does see such a scene.' In facing the moral aud social 
problems of our time there was, roughly speaking, this kind of 
difference between the eminent scientists and the eminent Christians 
and humanists who took part in the discussion. One of the speakers 
characterised the difference as simply the difference between “ those 
who have the hope, the knowledge, the ability, and the drive to 
define the problems of our time and to solve them” and “soured 
intellectuals with their eyes fixed on the past... who want to put a 
brake on progress,” and preach despair and suspicion. That descrip- 
tion was at best a half-truth, but the debate did seem to be a symptom 
of the cultural paralysis which results from the habit of thinking 

1 The Challenge of our Time. A series of essays by Arthur Koestler, E. L. Woodward, J. D. Bernal, 


E. M. Forster, Benjamin Farrington, Michael Polanyi, J. B. S$. Haldane, V. A. Demant, C. H. 
Waddington, A. D. Ritchie, Lord Lindsay. (Percival Marshall, 1949) 
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separately of ends and means, facts and values, and trying to prescribe 
to the future the proceeds of the past. Granted that value-judgements 
ate not logically derived from p 008 and means are not justified by 
ends, nevertheless the reciprocal relation of facts and values, ends 
and means is as close and continuous as mind and body, too close 
for separation. We become responsible because our knowledge, 
our techniques, our institutions are reliable, and we act responsibly 
by relying on them and making them more reliable ; and they are 
reliable for ends and ideals which are bound up with them, and as 
tools are. Unless our ideals and values do really govern and at the 
same time are really subject to the experience they initiate, we cannot 
deal effectively with our problems nor make decisive and intelligent 
choices ; our fate slips out of our control and we are buffeted by 
events. All the more then do we tend to depend on religious «tds, 
which aggravates our plight because it perpetuates our dependence 
on dogma or tradition or faith. 


Even more disastrous than the separation of ethics from science 
and technology, and plainer to see, is the mischief of identifying the 
obligation and sanction of morals with the divine government of 
the world. That is all very convenient so long as belief is universal. 
Nobody can pretend that it is so to-day. And to treat unbelievers 
as lost sheep who can be brought into the fold is too simple-minded 
a view to be taken seriously. The facts of psychology and social 
anthropology show that a morality can be powerfully sustained by 
means of social influences and rational considerations, but if these 
means ate disdained in favour of theological views, for whatever 
reasons, if theology is supported for the sake of ethics, the rene 
of that society is likely to stand or fall with the theological beliefs 
it is bound up with, and that is to endanger it unnecessarily. Of course 
the situation is not really as simple as this. Theology does not simply 
pone a rationale and sanction for a given morality which may 
»¢ detached from it and given an independent motor. A morality is 
bound up with beliefs, and cannot long survive without them. In 
that sense, to keep Christian ethics and reject Christian beliefs is to 
live on borrowed capital. One can’t have the Christian life withov’ 
the Christian faith, Neither can one have a humanist life without a 
humanist faith. These ideals, and all others, are specific and are bound 
up with interpretations of the world. Ethics are as closely bound up 
with ultimate views as with science and technology—though not 
deducible from any of these. Perhaps this is the only argument for 
the desirability of a common world-view. Nevertheless, since a 
common world-view is not to be had for the wishing, it is well to 
separate the cardinal virtues from the theological virtues of all faiths. 
We need a common primary school, a moral stock on which personal 
interpretations and ideals of life may be grafted. It is this civic virtue 
which it is important should aot be endangered. In an exact sense, 
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that would be reactionary, an abandonment of historical gains. And 
we shall see that there are many ways in which contemporary religious 
policies do insist on trying to bind up civic virtue with religious faith. 


nt 


I come now to some practical politics which exemplify these general 
considerations. The tendency of religion to divide and to occasion 
friction and bitter hostility is one of its oldest, most persistent, and 
most deplorable features. Even in Europe this is not altogether one 
of those old unhappy fat-off things and battles long ago. I shall come 
to that in a minute. First, | want just to mention that in many parts 
of the world this tension between people of different religious faiths 
is a continuing and recognised problem. The Commission on Human 
Rights’ Sub-commission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities, at its fifth session in 1952, adopted a draft 
resolution which it recommended to the Commission inviting 
UNESCO to make’a thorough study of religious misunderstandings 
and misrepresentations in order to help to mitigate and remove inter- 
religious hostility and tensions. The Commission of Human Rights 
at its 397th meeting in 1953 discussed this resolution at some length. 
The problem was fully recognised by all delegates, although the 
great majority did not think that the proposal would mend matters, 
and UNESCO was unwilling to undertake the task, because it would 
be very difficult and would be likely to make matters worse and 
because UNESCO had already published studies on the position 
taken by various Churches on the racial question. ‘The assumption 
on the part of the proposer of the resolution, and the Sub-commission 
had supported him, was that these tensions were attributable to 
erroneous views of other faiths rooted in ignorance and superstition 
which could be removed in proper explanations by UNESCO 
establishing the dignity of all religions. The experience of UNESCO 
was that such explanations would give rise to bitter discussion and 
even greater tensions.. The assumption seems to be justified that the 
tensions and hostility are bred by the religions and not simply a 
result of remediable erroneous views. 

But I want mainly to call attention to the confessional fragmentation 
which still enfeebles and embitters and, more especially, confuses and 
distracts social policies and efforts on the Continent. In this respect, 
of course, there has been a vast improvement since the last decades 
of the last century, and most notably since the last war. In the 19th 
century in France and in Italy there were two nations not only in 
Disraeli’s sense of the rich and the poor, but also clerical and republi- 
can, catholic and positivist, as bitterly divided as the communist and 
non-communist worlds are divided to-day. In France, the Third 
Republic was distracted and exhausted by the struggle of the 
Republicans to defeat the effort of the Catholic Church to recapture 
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France. In consequence of this bitter preoccupation, the neglect 
of social problems and the necessary modern reforms they call for 
is the main reason for the present strength of Communism amongst 
the workers in France as in Italy. In this sense, it is true to say that 
the Church has played a violently reactionary part, and the evil which 
these Catholics did lives after them. 


However, since the last war the Catholic democratic parties in 
France, in Italy, and in Germany have been modern and progressive, 
and they have provided the staple of governments, if not entirely 
stable governments, in all three countries. In France, the MRP has 
largely succeeded in its aim of reconciling Catholics to the Republic. 
For this reason, and because of the dominance and danger of the 
communist question, many people inside and outside of the Catholic 
countries regard the clerical issue as obsolete and irrelevant to-day. 
Radicals a Socialists who continue to beat this drum are thought 
to be like the Bourbons who learned nothing and forgot nothing. 
Thus one foreign correspondent in Paris in a letter to The Times, 
giving his views on the reasons for the present weaknesses of France, 
attributed the main blame to socialist revival of the dusty issue of 
/aicité—the rigorous secularity of the state—which, he says, wrecked 
from the start the cherished hopes of founding a great party of the 
non-communist Left, with the result that successive coalition govern- 
ments have been too distracted by such antiquities to attend to the 
real problems of the day. In all such views, the Christians are cast 
for the progressive part in contemporary politics, and the so-called 
progressive parties of the past are exhibited as reactionaries. 


It is easy for the onlooker to see things in this light. At the same 
time, the Catholics are more than ever in politics, although one 
must not make the mistake of identifying the so-called Christian 
political parties with the Church. In any case, when the hard-won 
separation of Church and State (which did solve a problem) is 
threatened, in France or in America, when the hierarchy in Holland 
warns the faithful that they must ask their conscience whether they 
can rightly belong to the Labour Party (which has abandoned the 
anti-clerical Socialism of the pre-war Social Democratic Workers’ 
Party), when the newly-confirmed Adenauer government establishes 
a Ministry for Family Questions whose Minister has introduced a 
so-called people’s censorship, and who sent a telegram of congratu- 
lations to a priest in Diisseldorf who had mobilised his followers 
with stink-bombs to demonstrate their objection to the local perform- 
ance of a particular film, when the reform of secondary education 
in Belgium is frustrated by the need to build two schools where only 
one is economic, when every department of social life, political, 
educational, charitable, is broken by confessional fronts, trivial as all 
such matters seem, and no doubt are by comparison either with the 
issues fought out with the Roman Catholic Church yesterday or with 
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the dominant issues which confront us to-day, nevertheless the con- 
tinuous pressure exerted by the Roman Church to gain ground and 
to get back cannot but confuse the issues and alarm and antagonise 
non-Catholics. There is little enough that is dramatic in day-by-day 
events which one could label reactionary. ‘There is much in public 
speeches and in actual policies which one is bound to say is pro- 
gressive. Yet there is one cardinal assumption on which a great 
deal in the current aims of Christian policy is reactionary. This 
assumption is that the cleavage in our culture which was started by 
the Reformation and widened by the Enlightenment is definitive in 
the sense that it requires an agreement to differ and loyal co-operation 
in the working of a common order in which ultimate issues of belief 
are not forced. This separation of Church and State is an historical 
achievement which is the indispensable condition of further progress, 
and to go back on it, to reopen the issue, openly or insidiously, in 
theory or in practice, is reactionary in the most radical sense. I make 
this assumption. 

Even in England our political compromise in the Education Act 
of 1944 is costly, literally and morally. The proportion of the cost 
of educational administration attributable to denominational demands 
has probably never been calculated. There can hardly be a doubt 
that it would be a high proportion, a proportion which many 
thoughtful citizens might regard as shockingly high. After all, what 
is the purpose of it? The place for denominational teaching is at 
home or in church, if indeed, remembering particularly the Jesuit 
boast of sealing the child in the first seven years, it is in place at all 
in the early years. 

A different, and more disturbing, question is raised by the universal 
undenominational teaching of the Christian faith and the practice 
of Christian worship in state-maintained and aided schools in this 
country. This was the basis of compromise with the Anglican 
Church in 1944, but the Minister claimed, and there was no evidence 
to refute him, that the overwhelming majority of parents and teachers 
wanted this religious teaching and practice in the schools. Yet the 
figures for church adherence and attendance in the country seem 
utterly at variance with this massive conformity. The explanation 
probably is that parents here as elsewhere want their children to be 
taught religion because they want them to be taught to be good ;! 
they don’t want dogmatic instruction, and they don’t want any 
hostility to other faiths. Judging by a public opinion poll in Italy 
since the war, this is the feeling of parents even in a Catholic country ; 
it is non-clerical common sense, that is to say, right-hearted muddle- 
headedness. The results are not fortunate. For the confusion of 

1 In a recent article in a woman’s journal on the ethical upbringing of children the staff writer 
on Mothercraft assumed that the children needed Christian teaching to make them “ considerate 


to those who work for them and courteous to all, honest, truthful, and mentally and physically 
courageous ”—the sort of “ thoroughly decent chap ” approved by public opinion. 
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religious instruction with moral education obscures the moral aspect 
of education, which ought to have consistent and systematic attention 
and which ought not to be bound up with religious faith. Even worse, 
religious instruction gets, or seems to require, the universal = 
due to moral education, that is to say, everyone in the schools is 
party to what a leading Christian has called “ the organised hypocrisy 
and soul-destroying make-believe of universally held Christianity.” 
Even the Ministry of Education committed itself in a pamphlet 
(No. 16) to the statement that Christian belief and practice are the 
only foundations upon which a true and enduring citizenship can 
be built. When perhaps half the staff of most grammar iieeals and 
a like proportion of parents are definitely unbelievers, this situation 
is educationally shocking. It is the inculcation of a lie in the formative 
experience of the young, a lie which is ill-concealed and which 
nobody challenges. This destroys the conditions of sincere inde- 
pendent thinking, authentic personality; it is a gross example of 
the situation which existentialist thinkers denounce'. Massive 
reiteration of Christian orthodoxy in the programmes of the BBC 
reinforces the situation. From the points of view of honest Christian 
and agnostic or humanist alike, this policy of official Christian 
propaganda is appallingly reactionary, It is an attempt to restore the 
status quo ante fissionem by ignoring the nature and extent of what 
has happened, by assuming that the masses of non-believers and 
unbelievers are lapsed or slack Christians. In a world which is 
described by the Commissioners on “ Church and State”? as “ in 
many respects a ‘ post-Christian’ world” in which “ the old ideal 
of the ‘ Corpus Christianum ’ is doubtfully relevant,” Christian policy 
is reactionary if it uses a privileged position which it pre-eminently 
enjoys in the schools and on the air to ignore or obscure the true 
situation. This is a disservice to religion and to the nation. Such 
Christians are Venetian citizens who have forgotten their city is 
built upon piles. This is the image which Rictbaienrd used about 
the established Christianity of his own day. The edge of his irony 
bites deeper to-day into a sensitive Christian conscience. 


IV 


Ecclesiastical treatment of marriage and sex relationships has 
long alienated many from the Church for personal reasons, starting 
a breach which may widen into a repudiation of the faith or may 
remain merely a source of personal conflict and distress. But this 
old private occasion of conflict has in this century become the 
extended situation ; the flood has broken the dykes. In psychology 

1 See “ Religious and Ethical Teaching in our Schools,” by Virginia Flemming in The Plain View, 


Vol. 1X, Ne. 2, August, 1954. 
2 Church and State, being the Report of a Commission appointed by the Church Assembly in 


June, 1949. ‘Church Information td, 1952. 
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and anthropology, to name only two central studies in this con- 
nection, sex has been the area most amply studied and documented 
and most fully and frequently publicised. Associated with this light, 
there has been concentrated in this area both in fiction and in practice 
the central expression in our time of personal freedom, and rebellion 
against the morality of our fathers—and mothers, particularly 
mothers, for this question includes prominently the status and role 
of women and the ethos and vitality of the family.! All this has been 
profoundly revolutionary. Yet on all these matters religion, the 
Church, has been profoundly conservative and resistant. Of course 
any religion has its own moral teaching about marriage and sex 
relationships and imposes its own standards and ideals; the terms 
of adherence are given with the faith, and the faithful have nothing 
to complain of. The Church may well choose to be intransigent, and 
hold on to and hold up an heroic if archaic ideal. Religious doctrines 
of marriage can be said to be reactionary only if they are derived 
from a particular religious tradition, considered sacrosanct, and the 
attempt is made to use a privileged position to resist changes at 
variance with them which are demanded by a public opinion that 
does not acknowledge the religious authority. 

The Church of England, in the evidence submitted by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to the Royal Commission on Marriage and 
Divorce, does seem to be open to this charge. The argument is that 
the Christian doctrine of marriage is best for the nation, on other than 
Christian grounds, that lifelong monogamous union, being the will 
of God, is an absolute law, and therefore divorce with freedom to 
marry again and remarriage after divorce have the disastrous con- 
sequences for human society which the violation of any natural law 
must, in the long run, entail. 

The following are some of the reasons given for preferring separa- 
tion to divorce. If it is a national asset that marriage should be highly 
esteemed as a lifelong obligation, stern measures may well be 
required: to reverse the process of the last forty years which has 
increasingly robbed marriage of its permanence and prestige. A 
separation, while witnessing to the fact that a marriage has broken 
down, at the same time bears a telling witness to the true conception 
of marriage as a lifelong obligation. It demonstrates that even when 
living together has become impossible, the obligation remains so 
firm as to prevent the parties making a fresh union. The choice is 
simple: either for the well-being of the nation public understanding 
of what marriage requires is to be raised, or for the convenience of 
individuals it is left to find its own level: if it is to be raised, the 
necessary price must be paid. Further, it is not all frustration and 
hardship to the separated person. If by divorce he may marry again, 
and claim thereby to have become a good citizen, he will become 


1 Sex and the Social Order, by Georgene H. Seward. Pelican Books A 299, 1994. 
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satisfied with himself and his own moral sense will be blurred. If he 
endures the hardship of a separation, his conscience may at any time 
reassert itself and he may be driven to repentance and reconciliation : 
in which case the way back is still open. 

These arguments could easily be attacked from the point of view 
of logic, psychology, sociology, or common experience. I want 
here to make only one point: Christians who hold that marriage 
is an inviolable divine institution have the will to fulfil its requirements 
and the grace to enable them to do so; to seek in the name of good 
citizenship, for the sake of the well-being of the nation, to enjoin 
these same requirements on others who accept marriage as a reform- 
able human institution is reactionary, in the sense that it is an attempt 
to oppose change for the sake of a special assumption and without 
any proper consideration of the evidence by an appeal to prejudice 
disguised as conscience and good citizenship. It is again the desire 
to fuse religious beliefs and religious morality with the basic morality 
of common citizership, which is the unrepentant heart of all reaction- 
ary religious policy. 

A more long-term human concern is the problem of population, 
since the threat of out-running the means of subsistence on a world 
scale is hardly less awful than the menace of bigger and better bombs. 
The well-known opposition of the Roman Catholic Church to certain 
methods of birth-control is a pretty piece of reactionary policy which 


has been widely appreciated. Those who suppose, however, that this 
is the only obstacle, or the main obstacle, in the way of an enlightened 
population policy are very naive. There are many who regard a 
restrictive population policy as reactionary, in the political sense ; 
it is the legacy of Malthusian days that such policies are — in 


socialist and communist circles. Then there is the power factor ; 
number is strength still to nations, races, and creeds—Rationalists 
in the 19th century had some reason to envy and admire the superior 
fertility of the religious. A truly enlightened population policy 
requires many studies, many decisions, many policies, many tech- 
niques. ‘The Roman Catholic attitude is one factor in this complex, 
and not the most important. None the less, it is reactionary, mainly 
because it stands in the way of investigations and official trial policies. 
For example, it is against the World Health Organisation’s taking 
up the question. And WHO could be one of the most important 
factors in the establishment of an enlightened world policy. 


V 


I come now to the question of a Christian philosophy of history 
and its effect on wail politics. The Times Literary coe med of 
April 9, 1954 published a front-page review article under the title 
“ Counsels of Hope.” The reviewer strongly supported the argument 
of Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s book The Lie About the West, A Response 
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to Prof. Toynbee’s Challenge, which is a severe criticism of Dr. Toynbee’s 
Reith Lectures Tbe World and the West.’ This started a long corres- 
pondence sustained for nine issues. The detail of the discussion is 
irrelevant to my present purpose. But the main theme exemplified 
pretty well the ways in which Christian thinking may influence 
political outlook and policy in the West. Briefly, Dr. Toynbee had 
argued in the Reith Lectures, as interpreted by him in this corres- 
pondence, that the spiritual initiative has passed to the Communist 
powers who have been roused by the aggressive policies of the 
West in former days to hit back and who have their own plan for 
civilisation. This Mr. Jerrold and the reviewer thought was simply 
not true and nothing better than Communist propaganda. For Mr. 
Jerrold holds that Western civilisation is unique in being Christian, 
and therefore its destiny will be unique, and it certainly has nothing 
to learn from Communism. Here it is best to quote the original 
reviewer, addressing himself to what he thinks is Dr. Toynbee’s 
infatuation with the creative in history. 


The lesson which Europe needs to learn is not how to create but how to 
conserve. Yet the lesson will not be taught by telling the West solemnly 
that it is not unique, that other civilisations have died, and that all chances 
short of a superhuman effort are that ours will die as well. The only case 
for trying to conserve European civilisation is the belief that it is unique. 
Ultimately, Dr. Toynbee cannot rid himself of the idea that what is needed 
is a new religion to beat Communism at its own game of inspiring en- 
thusiasm. That is the chief fallacy of the age. 


Dr. Toynbee replied that this is the pharisaical attitude which is 
most alien to Christianity, that the Christian should turn from such 
thoughts and repent, and repent also of the aggressive policies which 
have made the present situation and brought about the Communist 
challenge. He said that he does not expect a Communist triumph, 
he rag the clash of events and of civilisations to bring the world 

e 


and the West to a renewal of faith in a new Christianity purged of 
its Western provincialism and tolerant of other ways of divine 
salvation. 


No doubt there are other Christian philosophies of history, but, 
in so far as they share at all in the characteristics of either of these 
two opposed representatives, I suggest that they are ways of thinking 
which turn us away from the end we should have steadily in view, 
namely, the construction of a universal human civilisation, which 
shall not require a uniformity of belief, but shall provide a common 
world-order for a diversity of sub-cultures. The view which would 
identify Western civilisation, “‘ Western values,” with Christianity is 
doubly dangerous: it leads to discrimination against the non- 
Christian as disloyal, or suspect ; and if it does not go so far as to 


1A reply from Dr. Toynbee appeared in The Hibbert Journal, No. 207 (July, 1954). 
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preach or to want to preach a world crusade against Communism, 
it all the time works, waits, and watches for the downfall of Com- 
munism. Concentration on, preoccupation with, the defence of the 
West in these terms is not enough, and not enough in a sense which 
promises to prove fatal. On the other hand, the mood of repentance 
is too dangerously near the will to surrender to the Communist 
initiative, with faith that the outcome is in the hands of God. It 
comes near to appeasement in the bad sense, it does not seem con- 
sistent with a firm and creative policy ; it reflects too clearly the readi- 
ness of the pilgrim to leave the alien City of Destruction. In so far 
as religion plays either of these two roles, and it does play both, 
it is reactionary, and dangerously reactionary. 


In calling attention to the aggressive policies of the West and their 
sequel and to the spiritual initiative of the Communists, Dr. Toynbee, 
as I sce it, is nearer to the essential truth than Christian complacency 
with Western civilisation, its grown-up child, could ever be. Unless 
one has the initiative, one is buffeted by events, has no control over 
what happens, and is likely to succumb to the initiative of others. 
This is eis danger of neutralism which American policy-makers fear 


and resent. On the other hand, if the West opposes to the Communist 
initiative an initiative of its own, you have only the struggle of power 
politics which is bound sooner or later to precipitate the world into 


total war, which is global conflagration. The only constructive 
alternative is an initiative which begins with a recognition that 
Communism is a strong reflection of the past aggressiveness of 
capitalism, nationalism, and imperialism, and dies repentance requires 
a new lead into the collaboration which alone can construct the basis 
of world civilisation. And this is incompatible with saying, as Mr. 
Eisenhower does, that the U.S. is always ready to see whether sinners 
will reform and come into the fold. I admit that national situations 
and group pressures (geography and history) are more powerful in 
influencing policy and outlook in this respect than Christian ideas 
and ideals are-; Britain as a whole, for example, is oriented to this 
line more than the U.S.A. is at present. None the less the intransigent 
opposition of Christian faith and Communist atheism is a persistent 
factor. However one estimates the importance of particular party 
or national policies, the main tendencies are clearly seen in the 
philosophies of history which different world-views profess. <A 
Christian philosophy which is intolerant and authoritarian, or merely 
conservative, obstructs the establishment of the conditions of a 
universal human civilisation as much as a Marxist totalitarian 
ideology does. A Christian philosophy which is mystical, waiting 
and watching for the divine initiative, betrays civilisation into the 
hands of the power-seekers. The road to survival is a razor’s edge, 
but there is scriptural authority for saying that the broad roads lead 


to destruction. 
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From the philosophy of history I pass, finally, to the philosophy 
of religion. A religion may be reactionary from the religious point 
of view, not because it is religious but because it is not religious 
enough. There is the idea of the Church the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever ; and there is the idea of ecclesia semper reformanda, ever 
ripe for reform, according to the norms of “ae and the inspira- 
tion of the Spirit. Professor Tillich interprets the Protestant mission 
as constant preparation for the ever renewed self-revelation and action 
of God in history, by freeing religious consciousness from the 
irrelevant transitory elements of the religious tradition, elements 
which remain cardinal in the Catholic Church, which is eternal at 
the price of being archaic. Whitehead, in his lectures which had the 
significant title Ke/igion in the Making, argues that “ the inspiration 

f ndigion lies in the history of religion,” that a religion worthy of 
the modern mind is not a finished revelation but a continuous re- 
valuation in the light of new knowledge, an ever fresh creation of 
thought and experience. ‘This approach to religion can of course 

o all the way to a humanist position, as it does in such books as 
a Huxley’s Religion without Revelation or in John Dewey’s Terry 
Lectures A Common Faith, or \ess radically in Albert Schweitzer’s 
religious philosophy. 

Reactionary religion in this sense cannot be simply equated 
with reactionary social policy or influence. Nor can one answer 
with any confidence the question whether on balance in the world 
. to-day religions consume more of human energy than they supply 
to the solution of moral and social problems, whether or not 
they have ceased to be morally economic. The question remains 
open to our partial views, opinion, and prejudices. Such questions, 
practical as they are, have no importance in comparison with the 
question whether or not a given belief is true. For the problems 
themselves as well as our standards of judgement in dealing with 
them depend on what we think is the truth about human life. Re- 
actionary and progressive are dubious terms outside the limits of a 
common philosophy. All the same, if we are ever to learn anything 
from experience, we should know that in this uncertain world 
fanaticism and crusades in any cause are misguided and evil, that we 
have to find rational rules for living together in a common world 
order, and that beliefs, practices, and policies which obstruct this 
are reactionary in the eyes of all for whom the human enterprise 
promises anything worth while. 

Looking back, it cannot be denied that the Christian Churches, 
not excluding the Roman Church, are immeasurably less reactionary 
since the war. What is in question to-day is less reaction than con- 
fusion, which may be a not less dangerous form of obstruction in 
the way of dealing successfully with our problems. Certainly from a 
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humanist point of view, but a good many liberal-minded Christians 
would want to put themselves also at this standpoint, those views 
and policies are reactionary which confuse the requirements of 
religious faith with the requirements of good citizenship, and which 
therefore reopen, explicitly or implicitly, the question of a basic 
common order. Humanists, at least, would add: so are those views 
and policies which discourage men from identifying themselves with 
civilisation and its fate. Subtract all that is involved in such views 
and policies as these, and what is there left of the historical religious 
faiths? That is not a question it is for me to try to answer. For 
myself, I would leave the last word on this matter with Croce : 

Ideals may well be theoretically divided into good and bad, into superior 
and inferior, but men—and the actual battle is one of men against men— 
cannot be thus divided and set off against one another, and each one of them 
contains within himself in varying degree the true and the false, the high 
and the low, spirit and matter. Each one, no matter how reactionary he 
may profess to be or may boast of being, can, in the concrete case, defend 
and further liberty, and no matter how liberal he may think himself, can 
go over to the other side. 

Finally, I would clinch my main contention that the radically 
reactionary thing is to reopen by word or deed the historical agreement 
to differ, the separation of sub-cultures and personal ideals from a 
basic common order, with a second quotation from Croce’s same 
book, History of Europe in the 19th Century: “ The loss of a truth is 


often paid for by the human race with tremendous calamities and 
the truth brought back by unspeakable suffering.” 
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I aM conscious that in choosing this subject for discussion I have 
set myself an exceedingly difficult task. For me it is all the more 
difficult as I really have no professional qualifications for the task. 
I am not a professional theologian or a philosopher or a scientist. 
Such academic qualifications as I once had were in the field of the 
social sciences and the history of ideas ; and I am now an adminis- 
trator. My only real qualification for asking the reader’s attention 
is that, though an amateur, I have for many years felt a deep concern, 
and thought as deeply as I am abie, about the issues before us. 

And it occurs to me that there may perhaps be some advantage in 
suggesting that we look at these issues through the eyes of the 
practical administrator as well as through those of the professional 
scientist or theologian. It is the job of the administrator to think 
in a practical way, in terms of action, to ask what it is you are trying 
to do, and having ascertained that, to think in concrete terms how to 
set about doing it. And I think it is at least possible that by ap- 
proaching the problems before us in this pragmatic way one may see 
them in a new perspective and shed new light on them. 

What do I mean by suggesting that we should look at these issues 
concerning religion and science in practical terms? I was recently 
reading an essay by Professor Arnold Toynbee, the author of the 
celebrated Study of History, in which he discusses the question “ Does 
History Repeat Itself?” The thesis of this essay is that the history 
of civilisations does usually seem to repeat itself, that there appears 
to be some inherent tendency by which they grow to a climax of 
cultural or political achievement, and then begin to decline and 
fall—sometimes with catastrophic suddenness. Western Christian 
civilisation, Professor Toynbee thinks, has now reached and passed 
this climax, and he asks whether this civilisation too is now doomed 
to catastrophe or decay. His answer is no, we can still save ourselves 
if only, unlike all past civilisations, we will learn from history, if 
we will seek out “ wisdom through suffering.” And here, in answer 
to the practical question “ what shall we do to be saved?,” I will 
quote Professor Toynbee’s own words: “ In gener gl he writes, 
“ establish a constitutional co-operative system of world government. 
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In economics, find working compromises . . . between free enterprise 
and socialism. In the life of the spirit, put the secular superstructure 
back onto religious foundations. ... Of the three tasks,” he says, 
“ the religious one is of course in the long run by far the most important” 
(my italics); and he adds: “ Spiritual rebirth will only come, if it 
comes at all, at the unhurrying pace at which the deepest tides of 
spiritual creation flow.” 

It is my belief that Professor Toynbee is right, both in his pre- 
scription of the measures that are needed and in his estimate of their 
relative importance. I also believe that what Professor Toynbee says 
of Western Christian civilisation as a whole is true in a special degree . 
of our own community in these islands. I think it is probably true 
that for us in this country success in “ putting the secular super- 
structure back onto religious foundations ” has become a necessary 
condition for our survival as a community in this atomic age. I am 
quite sure that it is a necessary condition tor recreating the resources 
of spiritual energy which will enable us to go on making a positive 
contribution to the civilisation to which we belong. 

Looking then at the problem in this way, and considering how we 
are to set about “ putting the secular superstructure back onto 
religious foundations,” I think one thing we can usefully do is to 
look into the history of the matter and see how it came about, in 
actual historical fact, that the two became separated. For, as Professor 
Toynbee’s words imply, they were not always separated. There was 
a period in our Western Christian civilisation when it may, I think, be 
said that the secular superstructure was pretty fairly and squarely 
based on religious foundations. And what was true of Western 
Christian civilisation as a whole was also true of this country, and 
continued to be true by and large long after the Reformation had 
changed the character of the religious foundations. Indeed it con- 
tinued to be true here even through the earlier stages of what is known 
as the Scientific Revolution, and we need to remember that many of 
the greatest scientists of the 17th and 18th centuries thought of 
themselves as pursuing their researches to the greater glory of God. 
It was Kepler, I think, who spoke of his task as one of “ thinking 
God’s thoughts after him,” and it is well known that Newton gave 
much of his time and some of his most earnest thought to questions 
of theology. 

But there carne a point at which the men of science found themselves 
forced to part company with the men of religion, and from that time 
on—whatever we may think in the abstract about the relations of 
religion and science—there was in actual historical fact an almost 
continuous state of conflict in our society between the scientists and 
the men of religion. It so happened that these encounters almost 
always turned out badly for religion; and I think it is generally 
agreed that this has been one of the main factors, if not the main 
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factor, at work undermining the influence of the Christian religion 
and the position of the Churches in this country. It has always 
seemed to me that this schism which developed in our ways of 
thinking at that time was very much more far-reaching in its con- 
sequences for our own day than all the schisms within the Church 
itself ; and in my view it was also much more damaging. My reason 
for thinking this is that I believe it has dealt a very dangerous blow 
to the integrity of our thought and way of life as a community. It 
has entailed a divorce between two of our highest faculties, our reason 
and our faith—or, more accurately, between two of our highest 
impulses, the religious impulse and the impulse to extend our 
knowledge of reality. One of the results of this conflict has been an 
impoverishment of our life at certain vital points, which has become 
steadily worse until it has reduced us to a condition of dangerous 
spiritual enfeeblement—a condition which has been aptly described 
by a recent writer as one of “ spiritual malnutrition.” Prom this 
condition we still seem to show little sign of recovering, largely in 
my view because this inner conflict in our culture—though we may 
not like to admit the fact—is still largely unresolved. And | doubt if 
we shall make much progress towards real recovery until some 
effective steps have been taken towards its resolution. 


Why should this conflict be so damaging? Fundamentally, I think, 


for the reason I have already suggested, that it is a conflict between 
two of our highest and, I would add, most creative impulses. This 
is something which is by no means always ieoaiased. Religious 
people in particular, as Professor Price has more than once pointed 
out, are apt to think of science as something not very important, as 
a mere collection of techniques for increasing our material comforts 
or our destructive power. When I hear people speaking of science 
in this way I like to remind them of two passages from Professor 
Butterfield’s lectures on the “ Origins of Modern Science ”-—and 
Professor Butterfield is himself, as we know, a man of strong Christian 
convictions—in which he describes the carly history of the Scientific 
Revolution. This Revolution, he says, “ outshines everything since 
the rise of Christianity and reduces the Reformation and the Renais- 
sance to the rank of mere episodes”; and, a little further on, he 
describes the explorations of the scientist in the 17th century as 
‘one of the great episodes in human experience, which ought to 
be placed among the epic adventures which have helped to make the 
human race what it is. It represents one of those periods when new 
things are brought into the world and into history out of men’s own 
creative activity and their own wrestling with the truth.” These 
passages I think bring out very clearly the point I am now trying to 
make, namely that science, or rather the work of scientific inquiry, 
is at its best a creative activity—I had almost said a spiritual activity— 
and one of a very high order. 
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And al! that I have said on behalf of science for the benefit of those 
with a religious point of view equally needs to be said on behalf of 
religion and the religious way of thinking for those with a scientific 
point of view. For the moment I have not time to develop chis 
aspect of my argument. All I am trying to do now is to make clearer 
what I mean by saying that this conflict between the religious and 
the scientific approach means a war between two of the best things 
that are in us, and that it is this which accounts for its impoverishing 
effects, I think the matter is best summed up in a remark of Einstein’s 
which J recently came across, to the effect that “ science without 
religion is lame, religion without science is blind.” 

Now if one thinks as I do that this schism in our thinking is having 
so damaging an effect, one is naturally led on, especially if one has 
the somewhat empirical approach to these matters that I have, to 
ask oneself whether there is anything to be done about it in the 
direction of promoting a reconciliation between these two attitudes. 
Or, to put it rather differently, are there any tendencies or potentialities 
in the one or the other line of thought which might seem to point 
in the direction of reconciliation at some future time? I now want 
to examine the state of current thinking in both fields from this 
point of view, and to draw attention to certain features in both which 
I believe are significant in this context. 

First a word about something which is held by some of our con- 
temporary theologians to be of great significance in this connection. 
I refer to Piasettence’s “Uncertainty Principle” and the range of 
ideas associated with-it. Though myself too little familiar with 
current scientific thought on this subject to have an opinion worth 
considering, I have always felt instinctively that this was somehow 
a false trail, so far as concerned the attempt to reintroduce religion 
into the scientists’ universe. It seemed to me rather as if, the 
scientists having had to admit that there were cracks appearing in 
the universe as they had conceived it, the theologians were jumping 
in to claim that something called God was seeping in through the 
cracks. I now find that my suspicions on this point are shared by 
no less an authority than Professor Coulson, Professor of Applied 
Mathematics in the University of Oxford. On this theory that, as 
he puts it, the “ writ of science runs up to the Uncertainty Principle, 
and then God takes control,” he has this comment to eon : “Tam 
bound to say that I think such accounts are wholly improper—and 
rather horrid.” They give the impression, he goes on, that the 
Churches are “ trying to cash in” on scientific discovery. 

Professor Coulson proceeds, in the same essay, to expound the 
thesis that scientific enquiry is itself a religious activity ; and it seems to 
me that this is a much more promising line of approach for the purpose 
we have in mind. I do not propose to pursue it now, if only because 
the task has already been done by Poclanies Coulson so much better 
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than I could do it myself. I want to suggest a somewhat different 
consideration. A study of the historical evolution of science over 
the period since the beginning of the Scientific Revolution will show 
that the scientists have been steadily extending the range of their 
voyages of discovery, continually bringing new worlds within the 
scope of scientific investigation. It will also be seen that as they have 
done so they have moved as it were higher and higher up the scale 
of being. Starting with the sciences of inanimate nature such as 
astronomy, physics and chemistry, they moved onwards later, with 
the development of such subjects as natural history, zoology, biology 
and anatomy, into the study of animate nature and human life ; and 
then later still, in the social sciences, in history, in psychology and 
its most recent extension, psychical research, into the study of men 
as psychic and spiritual beings—if I may use these somewhat loose 
terms without further definition for the present. Now it seems to 
me that for our purpose it is very important to observe this pattern 
of science as something continually moving on into new worlds, 
and changing and growing as it moves. People are so often apt 
to talk of” science as if it comprised only the physical sciences. But 
that is surely a very arbitrary limitation of the conception of science— 
and one which is quite at variance with the view generally accepted 
in our own universities and learned societies in this country. Professor 
Coulson, in the essay which I have already quoted, tells us that “ the 
role of science is ultimately that of interpreting to us our experience ” 
without in any way putting limits on the range of the experiences 
which science is there to interpret ; and while some may think that 
that is altogether too wide a definition, it seems to me that in con- 
sidering this question of the relation of science to religion it is right 
to comprise within the field of science all those studies which have 
sprung up in the last century or so as a result of the application of 
scientific method to the behaviour of human beings, including not 
only the social sciences and psychology, but also history. 


Assuming that the investigation of these new worlds or universes 
by scientific method constitutes a legitimate development of science, 
I want to suggest that we look at this whole pattern of development 
in perspective, and to draw attention to certain significant features 
of it ue though perhaps obvious in themselves, seem to me to 
be specially significant for the present discussion. The first is that 
the data or experiences which go to make up these new universes 
of study are to be regarded as in every way as rea/ as those of the 
universes investigated by the physical scientists. This is a point which 
is repeatedly and in my view rightly stressed by Jung with regard 
to psychology, because he feels that it is one which our common- 
sense and scientific habits of thought lead us continually to overlook. 
But it is one which I think is equally applicable to all the humane 
sciences. We are apt to think that only those things are “ real” 
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which are solid and tangible and external to ourselves, and can be 
presented all cut-and-dried in “ objective” formulae; whereas in 
actual fact the inner psychological or “ psychic” event is in most 
respects as “real” an experience, to the individual or individuals 
affected, as these phenomena of the “ outer ” world—indeed in some 
ways more so, since the inner events are experienced by the individual 
immediately, while the events in the outer world may be said to 
come only indirectly, through the mediation of the psyche. 


My second point is that these new universes appear to be as much 
governed by laws, or rather I should say by discoverable uniformities, 
as the universes studied by the physicist or the chemist or the 
astronomer ; and in this sense we seem, in studying them, to be up 
against something objective—though in another sense we are of course 
dealing with something which is essentially subjective. This is not 
to say that these new universes are governed by the same laws as the 
physical universe, or even by the same sort of laws. Each appears to 
have sets of laws peculiar to itself, requiring peculiar methods of 
investigation pecitliy adapted to it. This again may seem an obvious 


point, but again it is one which is constantly overlooked, with much 
resulting confusion and loss of temper. For the curious thing is 
that these various universes in which we live, though interlocking, 
are not coterminous, in the sense that you cannot hope to explain 
processes occurring in one of them in terms of laws appropriate to 


another. Thus you cannot expect to explain the behaviour of living 
things in terms of laws = § em es to inorganic matter, and it is 
equally true that you cannot explain psychic processes (using the word 
in the wider sense) purely in terms of physiological laws. To give 
one concrete example from a field with which I have some familiarity, 
I think much of the confusion which surrounds the subject of tele- 
pathy arises from the fact that people insist on trying to understand 
this phenomenon in terms of the space-time concepts appropriate 
to the physical universe. But there seems to be no reason for sup- 
posing that these concepts are really appropriate to phenomena of 
this kind, and a good many reasons for supposing that they are not. 


Again, these underlying differences in the structures of our various 
universes give rise to very considerable, and hitherto inadequately 
understood, problems of scientific method. Just as it is wrong to 
try to interpret the data of one kind of universe in terms of laws 
appropriate to another, so it may well be wrong to try to apply to 
the task of investigating one universe the methods and techniques 
evolved for studying another. You may have to evolve new and 
quite different techniques—and at that point there may well be an 
outcry from the people who are accustomed to the old techniques 
that you are not being “ scientific.” And this problem becomes in- 
creasingly difficult the higher the universe you are investigating 
stands in what I have called the scale of being. For one thing it is 
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much more difficult, at these higher levels, to “ isolate” your 
ae and to get them to occur in laboratories where you can 

eep tabs on them. For another, it is much more difficult for the 
person conducting the investigation to play the part of a detached 
impartial observer. He may get involved—only too deeply involved— 
in the phenomena he is investigating ; indeed his involvement in 
them may be a necessary condition for the success of his enquiry. 
Such difficulties are often given as reasons for arguing that it is 
impossible to study phenomena of this kind scientifically. That 
always seems to me a defeatist view. Surely the right thing to do—as 
the best scientists have done in every newly opened field of research— 
is to regard them as a challenge to devise new methods which will 
be appropriate to the universes in question. 


Here again I think the field of psychical research provides a good 
illustration of the point I am trying to make. For the last ten years 
or so a number of workers in this field have been trying to make 
progress by ap Ppiying to various psychical phenomena the laboratory 
techniques and mathematical analyses appropriate to the physical 
sciences. It may be that this was a necessary phase in order to make 
the subject academically “ respectable,” and to persuade scientifically- 
minded sceptics of the reality of the phenomena in question. But 
it is my own feeling, which I believe to be shared by some of the most 


experienced workers in this field, that there is little hope of real 
progress on this line because the really significant phenomena in 
this field are apt to elude this kind of investigation and analysis 
altogether ; and that effective progress will only be made when 
entirely new techniques have been evolved which are suited to the 
peculiar character and quality of these psychic experiences. 


This brings me to the final point I want to make about the growth 
of our scientific knowledge—and one on which I want to lay particular 
stress. I think we need constantly to remind ourselves how very 
limited and fragmentary still is the knowledge we have attained 
through science, how we are still after all only in the very early stages 
of this great voyage of discovery which started with the Scientific 
Revolution. All of us, and particularly perhaps the scientists among 
us, are apt to think that the whole of knowledge, both actual and 
potential, is comprised within the list of subjects taught at the present 
time in British Universities, and to feel, like a celebrated Master of 
Balliol College, that ‘‘ what we don’t know isn’t knowledge.” But 
this is where a sense of historical perspective is particularly needed. 
There are certainly more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of on the faculty boards of British universities in the year 1955 ; and 
when we look back on the ground we have already covered since the 
early days of the Scientific Revolution four centuries ago, we must, 
I think, be overcome with humility at our ignorance and awe at the 
thought of what is yet to come. 
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And this applies both to particular subject-fields and to the range 
of our knowledge as a whole. A good instance of a particular subject 
of which this is true is psychology, with its more recent extension in 
psychical research. As sciences go this is, as I think most leading 
psychologists would readily agree, a very young science, the workers 
in which have only touched the very fringes of that vast unexplored 
universe which we call the human soul or — Yet already they 
have brought to light, and treated as objects of scientific investigation, 
whole ranges of phenomena which look like turning out to be of 
profound importance for us all, and which—and this is the point 
I want to stress here—bear very closely on those problems which 
we commonly think of as being the special concern of religion. I am 
not thinking here so much of those psychologists who have specially 
set out to make a study of the psychology of religion, but rather 
of those who have done the pioneering work in the field of psychical 
research or parapsychology, notably F. W. H. Myers (whose now 
largely neglected book on “ Human Personality and Survival of 
Bodily Death ” I myself regard as one of the outstanding books of 
our time), Oliver Lodge, Henry Sidgwick, G. N. M. Tyrrell and 
others, on such questions as extra-sensory perception, apparitions, 
and survival of bodily death; and also of the work done by practising 
psychotherapists, particularly Jung himself, on the phenomena of 
religious experience. On the question of psychical research there is 


much that I would like to say, but I will content myself with saying 
just this: that I believe its implications to be far more revolutionary, 
for our view of the nature of the human soul, and of being in general, 
than most people have yet begun to realise, and that, as work in this 
field proceeds, we shall be compelled to make some fundamental 
readjustments both of our psychological and also of our religious 
conceptions. 


What I do desire is to make some reference to the work of the 
psychotherapists and of Jung in particular. Jung has become in- 
creasingly preoccupied, in his more recent work and writings, with 
questions of religion ; and he has been led to this by his own experi- 
ence as a practis.ng psychoanalyst—he has found that the achievement 
of a religious saith, and of a capacity for religious experience, is an 
essential element in the process of cure of the individual soul, 
particularly in older patients. Jung does not himself, as a psychologist, 
attempt to lay down what should be the content of the religious faith 
or experience of which he sees the need. He would, I think, say that 
the need is different for each individual ; and he would in any case 
say that it was outside his competence as a scientific psychologist to 
give authoritative guidance on religious questions. But he has in 
his recent writings made clear his own position on some questions 
of religious doctrine. If I understand it aright, his view is that while 
for some people it is good and helpful to have a belief in a particular 
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set of doctrines or symbols—such as those of the Catholic Church, for 
others, and particularly for those whose upbringing has led them 
to a Protestantism which is critical of all established doctrine, it is 
necessary to win through to a personal faith which is beyond doctrine, 
and is rooted in the individual’s own direct religious experience. In 
this Jung is, and avows himself to be, in the tradition of the German 
mystics of the school of Eckhart. For it was Eckhart, says Jung, 
with his doctrine of the immanent Godhead, who “ withdrew God 
from the surrounding world and established him in the soul of man.” 
And here,let me quote a few further sentences from the passage in 
which Jung expounds what I believe to be his own religious point 
of view: “ Whoever has elected,” he writes, “for the state of 
spiritual poverty which is the true heritage of a Protestantism carried 
to its logical conclusion, goes the way of the soul that leads to water. 
This water is no figure of speech, but a living symbol created by the 
soul itself... . If a Protestant survives the complete loss of his 
Church and still remains a Protestant, that is to say a person who 
is defenceless against God and no longer protected by walls or 
communities, then he has a unique spiritual opportunity for im- 
mediate religious experience.””! 


I have dwelt at some length on these developments in the field 
of psychology because it is one in which recent work seems to me 
to be bringing the scientists very near the territory which has hitherto 
been regarded as the special concern of religion. But what is true 
of the prospects in a particular field like psychology is surely also 
true of the reach of science as a whole. We may recall Wordsworth’s 
phrase about the— 

“Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised.” 
I suppose all of us have that sense, at times, of having part of our 
vive OYA a very vital part—in worlds which are almost 
wholly unrealised and unexplored, and in which we grope about in 
a sort of helpless blindness. Yet there seems to me no reason for 
supposing that these worlds are in principle any less accessible to 
the inquiring mind of the scientist than those which he has already 
begun to explore, provided only that the right methods can be 
evolved for exploring them. And if this is so, then sooner or later 
scientists will be found to come forward and explore them. These 
blank misgivings will give place to ordered knowledge, and the 
worlds not realised will be made into subjects for university chairs. 
To give one concrete illustration, I would hazard the guess that before 
this century is out many of the problems which were the concern 
of the mystics from Plotinus and Dionysius the Areopagite to 
Eckhart, John of the Cross and Swedenborg will become subjects 


1C, G. Jung, Eranosjabrbuch 1934, p. 192, quoted in Schaer, Religion and the Cure of Souls in 
Jung’ s Psychology (Routledge, 1951). 
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for systematic research and study in our places of learning—and in 
departments other than the faculties of theology. This particular 
instance may or may not prove well chosen. What I am sure of is 
that the general tendency will be for science to extend its inquiries 
more and more into the world of inner experience and spiritual 
being which has hitherto been the special concern of religion ; and 
this 1s bound in course of time to have revolutionary consequences 
both for our religious and our scientific ideas. 


Some readers may feel that there is something improper and even 
outrageous in the thought of science extending its inquiries into 
these spheres, and may fear that it can only result in undermining 
still further the foundations of our religious faith. I understand 
these feelings but I do not share them, partly because I believe this 
advance to be inevitable, and it seems useless to gird against the 
inevitable ; but much more because I believe that the extension of 
scientific inquiry yet further into these unexplored worlds is an 
essentially creative process. I also believe, as did many of the early 
scientists, that so far from undermining the foundations of religious 
faith, it will end by strengthening them, because it will bring us 
eventually to the point at which the way of knowledge and the way 
of religious understanding again converge. In saying this I want 
to make clear that I do not believe that science alone can give us all 
we need in the way of a religious faith to live by, for I believe that 
there are elements in man’s religious life and experience—perhaps 
ultimately the most vital eiements—which cannot come through 
intellectual apprehension. But I do believe that reason, in the form 
of the results of scientific inquiry, can and should underpin the faith 
we live by, instead of warring against it—as happens in the minds 
of so many of us to-day—and that our civilisation will not find true 
health again until we have found such a faith—a faith which is built 
on empirical foundations and grows with the growth of our know- 
ledge. It is the signs of a movement in this direction within current 
scientific thought that I havc here been trying to discern. 


And what of the state of our religious thinking? Is there any 
corresponding movement amongst theologians and religious thinkers 
in this country which might contribute from that side to the healing 
of the schism to which I have referred? And here what one would 
be looking for are indications that the leaders of religious thought 
in this country are ready to come to terms with the scientific way of 
thinking which is the essential achievement of our civilisation, in 
other words that they are ready to acknowledge its efficacy not only 
in what concerns the external world of material things (this they 
have already done, though only—let it be remembered—grudgingly 
and after a protracted resistance), but also in that which concerns 
the world ~ yan experience, of soul and of spirit, which they have 
hitherto regarded as the special concern of religion. 
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I confess that here the prospects seem to me much less hopeful. 
And they seem so fundamentally for this reason, that our religious 
institutions in this country, and particularly our Established Church, 
are too deeply committed to a particular set of theological doctrines 
inherited from a = age to be able to adapt themselves to the needs 
of a rapidly evolving civilisation. My own view is that there are 
many things which our Churches have inherited by way of doctrine 
from the Roman Church which are quite incompatible with the kind 
of ideas I have been describing. Indeed I would go further and say 
that the whole notion of having a body of fixed and authoritative 
“ doctrines,” which do not change with changing times and ideas—a 
notion which it seems to me our Reformers took over too readily 
from Rome at the time of the Reformation—is now dangerous 
because it is so alien to our modern ways of thought and life. I think 
it was Lowes Dickinson who said that for people to-day religion 
must be “not a creed but a growing experience”; and I believe 
it is becoming increasingly evident that, in this country at any rate, 
a religious faith based on fixed and formal creeds of the type suitable 
for the fourth-century Roman Empire, or for Elizabethan England, 
is failing to meet the needs of people to-day. For an educated com- 
munity such as ours demands that its religious faith, like everything 
else, should be based on tested fact and living contemporary experience 
—and should also, like the body of pase knowledge, contain the 
possibility of change and growth. 


And there is a special difficulty in which the Christian religion 
finds itself to-day in the matter of creeds, owing to the fact that it 
claims to be a historical religion. It so happens that the science of 
history, the development of which is one OF the latest—but in my 
view by no means the least important—phases of the Scientific 
Revolution, has been achieving spectacular progress in the last 
hundred years in extending our knowledge of every period of 
antiquity, bringing us more precise, detailed and reliable information 
about long past events than has ever been available to any previous 
age. This is particularly true of that period in which the Christian 
faith had its origins, which has been the subject of intensive study 
by some of the most eminent scholars in Europe and America for 
a century or more. The result of their work is that it is now almost 
certainly true to say that we have more accurate and reliable in- 
formation about the origins of the Christian religion and the life 
and teaching of Jesus of Nazareth than any save the very earliest 
generation of Christians, i.e. those who constituted the Church in 
Jersualem before its destruction by the Romans in A.b. 70. 


This development has revolutionary implications for the Christian 
faith in its present form, for this reason in particular, that it means 
that we are now better informed about the life and teaching of Jesus 
than those who were responsible for formulating the creeds and 
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doctrines of the Church from the time of the Council of Nicea 
onwards. ‘This in itself must raise in an acute form the question 
whether it is any longer defensible to maintain the creeds in anything 
like their present form as the basis of our religious worship. But the 
prone of course goes far deeper than the question of creeds ; for 

think that anyone with any degree of historical training who makes 
even a superficial study of the origins of the Christian faith in the 
light of more recent scholarship must quickly come to the conclusion 
that the institutionalised Christianity of our own time is something 
very different from the religion of — of Nazareth himself or even 
of his first disciples. I wil! not enlarge on this now except to point 
to what seems to me one of the riuxt fundamental differences. This 
appears precisely in connection with this question of creeds and 
dogmas. We remember the saying from the prophet Isaiah which 
Jesus is reported as having quoted on one occasion in the course of 
an argument with the Pharisees: “In vain do they worship me, 
teaching as doctrine the precepts of men.” Whether this particular 
saying 1s authentic or not it seems to me to be very characteristic 
of what appears, so far as one can discern it, to have been Jesus’ 
consistent attitude on this matter. 


So far this new historical knowledge, and the new perspectives 
which it makes necessary, have for one reason or another largely 
failed to percolate into the thinking and teaching of our Churches— 


and I think myself this is not the least of the reasons why they are 

steadily losing their influence. But I believe there are just a few faint 

signs that the climate of opinion in religious circles is changing, and 

that there is at any rate a ow within the Churches which is 
i 


ready to accept the findings of the historians and in consequence to 
think in terms of a less dogmatic and more empirical kind of Christian- 
ity. I confess I feel it is high time something of the sort happened. 
Indeed I would say that the time is already overdue, and that if we 
were really bent as a community on making a living faith of our 
religion we ought before now, in the light of our new historical 
understanding, to have embarked on a second Reformation at least 
as radical as that which gave us our Church four hundred years ago. 
I believe such a Reformation is now urgently needed, and that there 
are thousands and perhaps hundreds of thousands of people up and 
down the country who are waiting for it to happen. But I also feel 
fairly sure that this Reformation will not come from within the 
Churches, or at any rate not from the professional clergy. If it is to 
come at all, it is, | am sure, the lay people who will have to take the 
lead. For it is after all the lay people in this country who make up 
the body of the Church—of all the English Churches; and it is 
ultimately for thenn—for us—to decide what kind of a Church we 
want. Just as a people has the government it deserves so I would 
say it has the Church it deserves. 
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At this point the question may well arise whether in that case 
Christianity as we know it has any relevance at all to the probiems 
we have been discussing. May it not be that in order to meet the 
needs of a scientific age the Churches would have to reform themselves 
so radically that they would to all intents and purposes cease to be 
Christian altogether? I do not want to be dogmatic on this point, 
for I feel my own knowledge is all too meagre. But it is my own 
personal belief that once we have succeeded, with the help of the 
tools given us by historical research, in purging the tradition of all 
later accretions and getting back as easi as possible to the person 
and the teaching of the historical Jesus, we shall find there, to say 
the least, a good and safe foundation on which to build a new type 
of empirical theology for the future. Or rather I should say a secure 
base, a starting-point from which to set out, unhampered by a dead- 
weight of theological doctrine inherited from past ages, on our 
voyages of discovery which will bring us to fuller knowledgé and 
deeper communion with the universe of the spirit. 1 believe it is the 
task of the coming generation to build a Church which will be 
congenial to this great undertaking. 
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A wRITER on Judaism and, a fortiori, on “ Judaism in the Atomic 
Age,” finds himself in the unenviable position of having to wonder 
whether the subject-matter on which he is cer to enlarge really 
exists. It seems easy enough to give an outline of the evolution of 


Jewish religious doctrines and practices through Biblical and Talmudic 
times, and to describe their crystallisation in the 16th century into 
what is now called “ orthodox Judaism.” Yet it remains doubtful 
whether such an account could give more than the bare bricks and 
raw-material of Judaism, in fact, whether the very term “ Judaism ” 
can be applied to it in any meaningful way. The Jewish tradition, 


history and way of life may harbour more than one “ Judaism,” 
and the wise man does well to suspect, in principle, any neat 
generalisation. The question before us is not so much which version 
of Judaism is the correct one, but rather whether such a thing as 
Judaism with a capital “ J ” exists at all. 

This point may need stressing, particularly since many of our 
notions about religion are derived from traditional Christianity 
which has always tended to think in terms of the one correct formu- 
lation of religious Truth. This truth (with a capital “ T ” obviously) 
is either with the Lutheran, the Roman Catholic or the Seventh Day 
Adventist catechism. It may well be possible that there are as many 
Judaisms as there are Jews. By this I mean to say that “ Judaism ” 
as a conscious philosophy may be no more than the term by which a 

ew describes his attempt to account for himself and others in 
intelligible words, the significance and relevance to himself of his 
experience of being “Jewish.” The latter is not merely a spiritual 
or intellectual matter; it has its spiritual and factual sides such as 
historic consciousness, pogroms, etc. The accounts may vary 
considerably. The difficulty is not so much in the choice which is 
right, but in the investigation whether they are based on an authentic 
and genuine experience of the facts of Jewishness and whether they 
succeed in expressing and interpreting these without falsification. 
Our task is therefore less the advertising of true doctrines and 
guaranteed panaceas for the world’s evils than to render a tolerably 
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adequate account of the basic Jewish experience (if such a thing should 
exist), of its major expressions in history, and of their relevance and 
adequacy to-day. We shall try to dispense with all the logic-chopping 
and bad philosophy into which discussions on religion tend to 
degenerate when they introduce such alternatives as “true” and 
“untrue,” or reduce religion to the teaching of certain propositions 
or behaviour. This sort of discussion is a rational, or rather rationalist 
exercise which is quite fruitless as far as religion is concerned, and 
which had better be left to the professional philosopher who (provided 
he keeps clear of religious subjects) does this sort of thing much 
more competently. It is obvious that every religion has intellectual 
consequences and corollaries, and that these too must be examined. 
But to start off with them is to put the cart before the horse. 


It may be useful to remind ourselves at the outset of two facts 
which are, at bottom, one. Religion is a total, all-embracing affair. 
It is primarily not individual, but social and collective. It is man’s 
total reaction to life in the widest sense; the expression, the con- 
densation into symbols (myths and rites) of his response to the world. 
This response has two aspects. On the one hand man is like the 
animals in being an integral and dependent part (or victim) of nature. 
But unlike the beasts, he is also actively and creatively responsive : 
he beholds the world and forms mental images, ideas, abstract 
concepts of it (what the Greeks used to call sheoria), He also 
consciously and purposefully interferes with nature, and to this end 
he, as it were, transcends nature by artificially prolonging his hands : 
he fashions tools for himself. In Biblical language we would say 
that man is a link in the natural Creation and that he was created 
together with the animals on the sixth day. But he has also in him 
the divine Spirit. Created in the “ Image of God,” he conceives of 
the specifically human quality in himself, of that whch sets him 
apart, over against and above the rest of creation, as his divine 
likeness. He is, in fact, a miniature god; within his human limits 
he creates, like God: that is his true /mitatio dei. In conformity with 
this double aspect of man’s creative rs o> as “theory” and 
“ practice” (i.e. as symbol-formation and understanding, and as 
material civilisation), the Bible presents to us man (ADAM) as giving 
“names” to creation (Gen. ii. 19) and as working for six days. For, 
in working, man truly emancipates himself from nature: he is 
neither passively victimised by it nor blindly preying upon it. In 
his ak nature (like chaos in the hands of God) becomes raw- 
material, to be fashioned by him and according to his ideas, so as 
to serve human purposes. Whether man fashions a flint spearhead, 
ot the first wheel, or a nuclear power-plant is immaterial in this 
respect. The only danger besetting man here is self-destruction 
consequent upon the loss of his sense of human limitation, The 
Greeks, wino were afraid of this more than of anything else, called 
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it hybris. One possible way of hybris-prevention is exemplified by 
the Jew, who herein acts vicariously for Biblical “ man”: he ceases 
to be humanly creative every seventh day. By fully relating the 
rhythm of his life to the creation-myth, by fully imitating the creator- 
god, man regains his true perspective as one creature among many. 
On the Sabbath-day the world, gua raw-material for human creation, 
becomes faboo. ‘Thus, by ceasing to be fully human, does man 
become human again in the imitation of God. It is significant that 
the creation-story carefully avoids mention of the Sabbath; it only 
says “the seventh day.” But it gives us the anthropology, as it 
were, on which God’s sign of the Covenant with Israel (Ex. xxxi. 
13, 16, 17) is reared. It bears much resemblance to that other major 
sign of the Covenant: circumcision (Gen. xvii. 7 ff.). In both cases 
the sheer, untrammelled expansion of human creative power is limited 
and circumcised, Neither the Dionysiac intoxication of the senses 
nor the timorous retreat into asceticism or passivity are worth 
alternatives.'! Time is the inner dimension of history, of human life 
and of all action; the Sabbath is the circumcision of time. 


As man’s response is total, so it is also collective and social, if only 
for the simple reason that primitive man, whose symbols are the 
most potent and basic, is a member of a herd or group before he 
becomes an individual proper. It follows that as long as life is 
still social and community-related, so long religion, which is the 
symbolic expression of our response to it, must have social roots 
and social reference. Also the loneliest of all lonely existentialists 
is so only by virtue of an artificial abstraction from the society which 

roduced him and which keeps him alive, even if only by providing 
fim with a Man Friday and salvage from a shipwreck. In fact, this 
relation of religion to society is so marked, that it has led an important 
school to explain religion altogether in terms of sociology. Certainly 
religious morality cannot be divorced completely from social morality, 
as both spring from one and the same source, which is the source 
of life. (Cf. Deut. xxx. 15: “ See, I have set before thee this day 
life and good, and death and evil.’’) 


Many of the elements of what we now call “ primitive religion ” 
remain active under the surface of the so-called higher religions. 
The latter may often have lost some of the integral totality of the 
primitive response, but they have napa gained in other 
important respects. This can perhaps best be described by saying 
that religious life is given a new quality by a more developed 
consciousness of Transcendence. I am using this word with great 
misgivings, but, unfortunately, I do not know of any better. It 
certainly does not mean the “supernatural” (though, historically, it 


1 Matt. xix. 12: “‘ there are eunuchs which have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom 
of heaven's sake. He that is able to receive it, let him receive it” ; cf. also German Ver-schneiden 


and Be-schneiden. 
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may have its roots in something like it), nor does it imply anything 
as to the existence, reality or “truth” of supposed transcendental 
persons or entities. These are questions for the philosopher and not 
for the student of religion. For the latter, Transcendence is a descrip- 
tive term, describing the fact that most higher religions testify to a 
very specific type of human experience. As I have just said, we are 
not concerned now with the worth or the reliability of this experience, 
which consists essentially in an awareness of a something (or some- 
body) absolutely “other” standing at the limits of our normal 
experience of our normal world. This is experienced in many different 
ways and alluded to by many different words. Mystics often refer to it 
as Nothing with a capital ““N”; others as Spirit; monotheistic 
religions call it “God.” In any case, it is so wholly other (trans- 
cendent) that it somehow gives us a kind of shiver, a feeling that our 
normal view of the world is not quite “ normal ” and complete. Ina 
way it changes everything, gives everything a new quality, makes it 
more doubtful, questionable and often eerie ; in short, it takes away 
the matter-of-courseness and self-sufficiency of things. It is this sort of 
experience which, I suppose, must be meant by the hackneyed phrase 
“ the mystery of the world.” I do not mean to say that because we 
cannot “explain ”’ the world (whatever that may mean, if it means 
anything at all) therefore God or Transcendence has to come in to 


explain it. Saying this is no religion at all but merely bad philosophy. 
The fact rather seems to be that there is something about the fully 
human ee of oneself and the world (and oneself in the world) 


that somehow immediately points beyond, something that makes our 
familiar “ world and all that fills it” unfamiliar and, in a way, more 
compelling, by communicating the impression of another dimension. 
As a result we take up a different, more-than-merely-rational attitude, 
and try to relate ourselves in a very special way to the new situation. 
It is an inner relationship between our being as a whole and the 
other being as a whole; by it we regain again some kind of 
equilibrium, 

This account, however halting and inadequate it may be, wants 
to be the description of an empiric fact, i.e. of the type of experience 
that lies behind the various forms of “ relatedness ’ ereueiited by 
the great religions. It is precisely that kind of experience, and the 
relatedness it calls forth, that properly constitute religion, quite 
independent of any specific tenets or doctrines. Martin Buber has 
shown this with a very illustrative example. Buddha was practically 
an atheist.! Yet he is accounted one of the world’s greatest religious 
phenomena, precisely because he exhibits that sort of experience, 
and responds to it with an integral, “ existential” relatedness of 
his being. On the other hand a philosopher like Epicurus, who does 

1 This is contested by many. My own impression is that one can hardly speak of god or the 


divine, in our accepted sense of these words, without gravely misrepresenting Buddha’s specific 
relation to the “ Transcendence.” 
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admit the existence of gods, is profoundly non-religious, That gods 
exist is theoretically interesting, but they do not meaningfully affect 
the philosopher’s life. 

The special character of religious relatedness also gives a peculiar 
meaning to the word Truth. In the religious context truth is not, 
as in logic, a certain quality of certain propositions, but it is the 
quality by which man ‘bes authentically ; if he betrays it, then he 
betrays his “relatedness” and thereby himself. In a beautiful 
passage pointing out this difference, Karl Jaspers compares the figures 
of Galileo and Bruno. Both were brought before the Inquisition for 
very similar heresies; Galileo recanted, Bruno died a martyr, i.e. 
literally “‘ a witness ” for his truth. Both, Prof. Jaspers suggests, may 
have been right. In Galileo’s case, a scientific truth was at issue. 
It would be futile, foolish, perhaps even immoral to die for that. 
What is the point of dying for the “ truth ” that two and two equal 
four or that (according to Epicurus) divine beings exist in inter- 
stellar space?! To say that it is worth dying to confess God must 
therefore mean a different sort of truth. In fact, Bruno’s philosophy 
was not just a collection of theories but something that profoundly 
committed his whole being ; it affected his “ relatedness ” and thence 
his integrity. The difference can be put, perhaps, this way : scientific 
truth is true independent of us ; the other kind of truth is, in some odd 
and (for our present purpose) undefined way, not yet quite true. It 
has to become realised in the human existence, often with sacrifice, 
in order to become fully true. Here is an existential concept of truth 
that has some analogies with the Christian conception of the Kingdom 
of God that is and yet has to come, or the Jewish idea of God who is 
“one” but still awaits the great day when “ He shall be one and his 
name be one.” 

We may now, perhaps, venture two generalisations. In the first 
place religion is a kind of total relatedness to the Transcendence. 
This means that it cannot be fully expressed by doctrines, dogmas 
or precepts alone. It also means that there is no “ pure religion ” as 
such, in the same way as there is no human face as such. There is 
no “ total relatedness ” pure and simple, only specific and individual 
forms of it. There are only religions ; Religion with a capital “ R” 
is a useful abstraction for academic purposes, but of little practical 
value. <A judiciqus mixture of “all that’s best and noblest” in 
humanity would be no religion at all but an eclectic sham-religion. 
Secondly, it becomes ” 5 Rae why religion is not quite the same 
as morals. Because of its peculiar character it may overlap with 
ethics, but for the very same reason it may also disregard or even 
outrage ethics. Religion and morals seem to be somehow associated, 

! It is, of course, a different matter for, say, « scientist in the U.S.S.R. to uphold a biological 
theory discountenanced by the Party. Here no longer the truth of a particular theory is at issue 


but the human attitude to Truth as a supreme value of science, which is “ true” precisely to the 
extent that men are prepared to realise it. 
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yet they are by no means congruent. Religion is always both more 
and /ess than morals. 

The special form of religion that concerns us in this article is 
Judaism. Perhaps Judaism is of such special interest to modern 
man because it appears to be the standard example of a moral religion; 
to be more precise, of ethical monotheism. It is complicated by 
the remarkable fact that it has, to this day, been the religion of one 
nation: Israel or the Jewish people. It is important to remind our- 
selves of this Historical fact of national or group-continuity, because 
it is often confused by the claim of the Church to be the legitimate 
successor of Israel. This claim, however, asserts not an historical 
but a theological fact, and as such does not concern us here. We 
cannot inquire here whether this relation of what amounts practically 
to identity between religion and nation exists of necessity, or whether 
it might have been (or possibly has been at any time) otherwise. 
Suffice it to say that in point of fact Judaism and the Jewish people 
are historically related in a way in which the Church and the Erwrlish 
or Italian peoples (or even Western civilisation as a whole) are mor, 
in fact, not even Islam and the Arabs. This may be a severe cis- 
advantage from a certain religious point of view ; on the other hand 
it certainly adds a touch of realism to Judaism. The Jews traded tr 
translate every religious experience and value into terms of ‘isror: 
and social reality; they could not by any theological trick (suc as 
the distinction between spiritual and secular) divorce these values 


and are from the concrete situations and acts of political 


life. Rightly or wrongly, the prophets and the biblical history- 
writers interpreted defeats, exile, etc. as results of the failure to 
implement God’s will in society. Religion here can no longer be 
separated from the concrete history, material and spiritual, of a real, 
historic people. 

What, then, was the primordial experience of this people and its 
response? We have already seen some of it when making use of 
biblical terms in our general description of the human situation 
(pp. 1-2). But this mythology, because of its exemplary humanity, is 
not yet concrete enough in a historic sense. It had to manifest itself 
in the life of a people. And here we may note in passing that even 
if the extant documents about Israel’s history (the Bible) do not permit 
us a completely reliable reconstruction of events, yet their reliability 
as literary crystallisations of the acne reaction to these events is 
certainly unsurpassed. We can find in these documents that which 
interests us most at present: a people telling of its responses and 
experiences in its intercourse with the divine. 

To begin with, it seems that the old Israelites (like other Semitic 
peoples), experienced the divine as a personal god, presiding over 
the destinies of the group. But in their case this experience was 
extraordinarily intense, and God too was intensely personal. ‘The 
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divine was not just there and acting; it was turned towards man, 
it asked for him and called for his co-operative response. In fact, 
God was experienced as a “ calling’ God. He called man, and all 
that man had to do (although this may be quite a lot) was to listen. 
To listen, however, means to obey.!. God wanted man, he wanted 
something of man and, in spite of the obvious theological disclaimers, 
it often seems as if the purpose was not solely man’s own benefit. 
God himself was somehow profoundly interested and involved in 
what would happen with man. To this end he called the ancestor 
out of Ur and his descendants, by now a small people, out of Egypt. 
He made a solemn oath and covenant with them, and told them what 
he could give them and what they should do. Henceforth they had 
to walk the way of the Lord, hearkening to (i.e. obeying) his voice. 
This experience was a grandly unifying one. Instead of succumbing 
to the atomising variety of experience, and expressing this variety 
in polytheism Hf space (local gods) and function (gods for the various 
natural forces, crafts, etc.), or in moral and metaphysical dualism, 
the old Jews sensed the transcendent unity as the origin of all being. 
YHVH is one, they said, and in their way of talking about him they 
would quite naturally ascribe to him the various epithets and functions 
which their pagan predecessors and contemporaries attributed to 
their divinities. Isaiah declared that the one God was the source of 
even darkness and evil! But not only the “unity” as such was the 
decisive element of their experience; rather was it the awareness 


that this unity was the apeciic mystery of the Transcendence. In 


fact, they not only said that God was one. The slogan for which 
hundreds of thousands died a martyr’s death, and which still to-day 
is on the lips of every Jew on his deathbed, can perhaps be best 
translated thus: “ Listen, Israel, he who is always with us and who 
is our God, he is unique.” ‘This “ Listen ” sets the keynote for the 
manifold: listening to God’s voice. The calling God really signifies 
that Trariscendence is experienced as addressing man, meaning him, 
charging him with responsibility, i.e. requiring hearing and ing 
as responses. The religious categories correlated to this type of experi- 
ence are election, vocation and promise. This basic attitude of 
listening contrasts characteristically with the fundamental Greek 
attitude which can, perhaps, be summarised as seeing. Lastening 
brought the Jew to his goal: obedience ; seeing brought the Greek 
to his: knowledge (cf. the word ¢heoria). From Abraham onward, 
the decisive mode of intercourse with the divine was the audition. 
For the iystery-religions it was vision. Seeing-knowing appeals to 
reason ; ‘Aearing-obeying appeals to the will. The former is more 
static, the latter thoroughly dynamic. The former looks to eternal, 
motionless realities ; the latter to events and the movement of history. 

1 Hebrew shama means both “ listen” and “ obey,” as also German Geborsam “ obedience ” 


which comes ‘from dor “ hear.” When our parents scolded us (or we scold our children) “ why 
don’t you listen? ” they obviously meant “ why don’t you obey?” 
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As a result, revelation has a very definite meaning in Judaism. For 
the Christian, the mystery of revelation and that of redemption are 
identical ; the supreme revelation of God, the Incarnation, also 
brings man’s salvation. For the Jew the two are quite distinct. 
Salvation is the symbol for the “ end,” as creation is his symbol for 
the “ beginning.” Between these two images of the limits, shrouded 
in mystery, there lies the daylight stretch of irreversible time: the 
way of history. Perhaps the appropriate image would be that of a 
suspension-bridge with one-way traffic only, whose two ends are 
hidden by mist. No doubt Jewish history knows outbursts of 
passionate yearning for salvation, not less intense than that of the 
mystery-religions. Along history of persecution and pogroms more 
than once led to messianic “ explosions” and to the proclamation 
of false saviours. But ultimately it was the deep concern what to do, 
how to live, how to walk one’s little bit of road along God’s highway 
to salvation that determined Jewish religiosity. If history meant the 
co-operation between God and man in the Covenant, then man’s 
main business was the bona fide discharge of his duties. Speculation 
about salvation and the last things was discouraged both by the 
Talmud and by earlier authorities. The apocryphal writings, which 
tended to take an exaggerated interest in these matters, were excluded 
from the canon of Scripture. The Jew had his hands full doing his 
immediate job: listening and obeying. 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the Jewish God-experience 
is its dynamism. God is neither plainly visible nor simply hidden. In 
fact, the Bible never speaks of a “ hidden God ” (this is a mistrans- 
lation), but of a God who hides himself. He shows himself and 
hides himself; He is a dynamic God. Whatever the pleasures of 
contemplative bliss that God may vouchsafe to individual souls, the 
Jewish ao felt that God had shown himself to them as a people, 
in mighty historic acts and in the communication of his will. It 
becomes understandable now how the objectified meaning of 
revelation came to be /egislation ; how its symbol became Sinai and the 
Tablets of the Law; and how the core of Jewish religious life is 
expressed by such terms as Torah and halakhah (teaching, instruction, 
guidance, law). These are the appropriate symbols for a religion 
which has, without exaggeration, invented /istory. This conception 
of the time-process as an acting of man with God, culminating in a 
perfect, divine order (The Kingdom of God) is known as messianism. 

Judaism thus appears as a dynamic relationship, whose two poles 
are the will of God (call, command, election) and the will of man 
(response, obedience, choice). Inevitably, ethics must loom large in 
such a scheme, where the choice between good and evil, life and 
death assumes a central place. Man must choose to hearken and to do. 
The things to be done may be of different kinds. There are symbolic 
acts, expressing in the ways peculiar to ritual and myth the basic 
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responses, beliefs and attitudes of the Jews. There are rites that 
regulate, by means of conscious acting, the relation of the group and 
of individuals to God. There are feasts and fasts keeping alive the 
power and significance of an old yet continuous history, and re- 
vitalising the consciousness of historic solidarity with past and future. 
There are commandments fostering certain attitudes and values, and 
Segre preventing the falling off or lowering of the spiritual 
evel, There are acts more directly concerned with the immediate 
aims of the covenant, such as social justice, personal holiness, etc. 
What all these have in common is that they are commanded and 
desired by God. To do them is to obey God’s will, to walk in his 
way, to further his purpose. It is obvious why the Jew, whose highest 
ideal and consuming passion was neve this, never tired in his 
efforts to determine from traditional premises the specific application 
of God’s will to every single situation that might occur. Thence the 
study of the “ Law” as the major intellectual activity, and a hyper- 
=. of bzlakhic casuistry as the dominant feature of Rabbinic 


Judaism. ; 

In this context ethics is reduced to the will of God. It is surely 
significant that the Bible never speaks of good and evil as such, but 
it says (or at least means) that which is good or pleasing, bad or 
displeasing, in the eyes of the Lord. The autonomy of ethics! is not 
yet clearly envisaged, though it is implied by the lucid perception 
of the possibilities of conflict. The God of Job makes it quite clear 
that he is beyond morals. Kant was not the only one to feel that 
Abraham would have been a better, or at least more moral man, 
had hé refused to lay the knife at his son’s throat. It takes a good 
deal of rationalist prejudice to speak of Job as a “less advanced ” 
stage of religious development. One of the greatest things about the 
Hebrew Bible is its frank admission of the demonic side of God. 
In a really total and dynamic experience, man is also confronted with 
the demonic. If he cannot experience it as an aspect of the divine, 
he compensates for this by peopling his world with fallen angels, 
demons and Antichrists. Certainly the God of the Bible presents a 
very complex image, which both rabbinic theology and kabbalistic 
mysticism refused to water down to the vs gentleness affected in 
some religious circles where, in the words of Reinhold Niebuhr, 
God has ceased to be fatherly in order to become grandmotherly. 
What redresses the balance again for the Jew is the realisation that 
God alone transcends all opposites, but that man has to choose and 
that God’s love has shown him how to choose. 

Both the halakhah (Law) and the possibility of the demonic flow 
from the dynamic character of God. But this dynamism, and this 

1 The Talmud, in keeping with the thought of the time, takes a natural morality, independent 
of revealed religion, for granted. Natural ethics and even natural religion were obviously 


matters-of-course for the medieval Jewish theologians and philosophers who were steeped in 
Aristotle, viz. in the medieval version of Aristotle. 
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dynamism alone, also renders a real relationship possible. As is 
well-known, it takes at least two to make a relationship, and Jewish 
literature, beginning with the Bible, is afraid of no anthropomorphism 
to express the meaningfulness and reality of this relationship in the 
strongest possible terms. God is legislator, king, father, friend, 
husband, lover, creator, potter, judge and much more. The covenant- 
relationship docs not mean the mere expectation of salvation, but 
active co-operation and solidarity of purpose with God. To the 
Jew, who still feels the blood of his ancestors who went out of 
Egypt and who stood round Mount Sinai, rolling in his veins, this 
sort of experience comes quite natural. The disproportionately 
great contribution of Jewry to the sciences, social services and cause 
of justice in all forms is the often secularised counterpart of this 
ingrained sense of responsibility (being in the deepest sense response 
to the Transcendence) to history.!. The kabbalists, with the typical 
daring of mystics that so often shocks theologians (and forces them 
to explain their sayings away or else to put them on the index), went 
even further than that. Giving a mystical twist to some ideas expressed 
by the earlier Rabbis, they taught that there was a level on which 
man could help God, possibly even save him in a concerted effort 
in which God and man saved themselves and each other. Both the 
kabbalists and the biblical tradition, as continued by the Talmudic 
and post-Talmudic Rabbis, agree (not without the inevitable excep- 
tions) that the stage of this co-operation and concerted effort was 
the world with its manifold individual and social challenges. ‘The 
vast complexity and comprehensiveness of the “ Law,” which left 
no single human activity unregulated, brought this home to the Jew 
at every turn and step. The /a/akhah continued to develop and to 

roliferate. The inevitable result was an exaggerated casuistry about 
te and ritual minutiae which often bordered on the absurd. But 
even so, the halakhah is the imposing creation of a people which could 
conceive of only one business of life: doing the will and the work of 
God at every moment and with every act. 

This brings us to the point where the modern age makes its impact 
on religious life. Obviously religious Jews are no different from 
Gentiles in being unable to evade the predicament of modern man. 
The progressive differentiation of our whole mental make-up, our 
more complex and relativising understanding of history, institutions 
and symbolic forms (not to speak of the sciences), makes it difficult 
for us to see things quite as our elders did, Some Jews may consider 
it slightly incongruous to attempt to deduce rules of behaviour for 
our complex present from the laws of antiquity, by the application 
of sheer casuistry (certainly a legitirnate method within its limits). 
It is on this question that orthodox and liberal Jews per: ways. But 

1 Perhaps even Marx’s idea of helping history (as he understood it) to its proper way by 


administering some rude pushes is fundamentally far more Jewish than its thoroughly mistaken 
application leads one to suspect. 
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it is surely significant that essentially the theological crisis of Rabbinic 
Judaism is in the “ practical” sphere; it is determined by the 
confrontation of the vast body of traditional ha/akhah with a complex, 
technological civilisation. Compared with this, the symbolic pattern 
that underlies Judaism and actually produced the halakhah is hardly 
the focus of conscious crisis. This, more than anything else, dis- 
tinguishes the situation of modern Judaism from e.g. that of 
Christianity, where the battle is fought on the doctrinal field. 


But even in the matter of modern man’s predicament, the genius 
of the Jewish people has seen to it that their religious or, for that 
matter, human problems do not remain on the level of theological 
discussions. We have already insisted that Judaism is a name for the 
spiritual life of a group that is essentially an historic body and not 
a spiritual or other type of social organisation living within other 
historic bodies. The historical identity of Judaism with the Jewish 
people has again materialised, through the Zionist achievement, in 
a supreme test for the values and vitality of that old, yet new 
experimental society. It is precisely because Jews always felt the 
connection between values and vitality, that they could consider 
themselves as God’s experimental station in history. The Kingdom 
of God, they felt, would embrace all nations ; but until this desired 
end was brought about, they were God’s chosen guinea-pig. Now, 
as in the days of old, a ero is tested in the melting-pot of social 
realities. It is not called upon to save the world, lead the United 
Nations or render the H-bomb innocuous. But in gathering in the 
exiles, making a new society from the most heterogeneous groups, 
creating a new culture and way of life, building up a healthy relation- 
ship with all its neighbours (who are all its mortal enemies), steering 
the course of sanity and righteousness in a situation which seems to 
be morally superior and damnable at the same time, developing 
political maturity whilst its very existence is threatened by its being 
the meeting-point of Eastern and Western power politics—all this 
makes “ keeping the way of the Lord” a very down-to-earth affair. 
Conflicts are numerous, and the divisions about fundamental issues 
such as the capitalist or socialist character of the national economy, 
important votes in the UNO, the acceptance of reparation payments 
from Germany, etc. cut across “ orthodox ” me “secular.” But 
what matters is that Israel again feels the full weight of historic 
responsibility on its shoulders. It must show in a complex, riotous 
al godless world, and with all the modesty becoming its political 
insignificance, what fidelity to the covenant-relationship with a 
dynamic God actually means. 

udaism is not so much a standard solution of life’s problems, as 
it is the specific form these have taken for a definite historic group 
which has inherited from its ancestors certain basic experiences. 
These may be summed up as the awareness of a dynamic God who 
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is intensely interested in man and history ; who had chosen them in 
a special way for an arduous but glorious destiny which they have 
lived through for a continuous history which, if not unique, is certainly 
extraordinary ; who had announced that he would never permit 
any escape from this destiny and who has, so far, kept this promise ; 
who has revealed to them, in his love, his will and his way, so that 
by obeying him they would be able to play their part in the fulfilment 
of creation. They conceived of their own history as a special covenant, 
designed as an instrument of God’s larger covenant with humanity. 
Wherever Jews experience the challenges confronting them in their 
own peculiar historic perspective, do that which is right in the eyes 
of God, and remember that every act is part of the world’s great 
business to see God’s Kingdom established, there Judaism is alive 
and fruitful. It is in this way that, I feel, most Jews would probably 
conceive their possible contribution to the world. To all practical 
intents and purposes, the Jew who tries to walk the “ Way of the 
Lord” will frequently meet fellow-travellers wearing a different 
tourist-outfit ind speaking a different language. Communication 


may not always be possible or easy. But in the last resort it is enough 
to know that not only the way is God’s but also the goal.! 


1 This paper was presented at the Thinkers’ Holiday Organization’s Summer School on 
“ Religion in the Atomic Age” on 1oth August, 1954. ‘The papers by Professor Reid and Dr. 
Hodgson were presented at the same School on 2nd August, 1954, that by Mr. Routh on 3rd 
August, 1954 and Mr. Blackham’s on 11th August, 1954. A further paper on “Moral Re 
armament: A Contemporary Crux in the Philosophy and Application of Religion ” by Professor 
P. Leon will appear in the lanthey number of T) Hibbert ournal, 
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I 


Man is a believing animal. In a former article I defended this 
hypothesis: 

“The capacity of believing is characteristic of man; in one form or 

other he always believes; no man, no individual or group exists without 
some sort of belief; he is potentially the all-believing, but not the all- 
knowing, animal; and usually ends up by becoming a narrow-minded 
intolerant believer.’’ 
Now I propose to examine the validity of this hypothesis in the 
narrower field of philosophy. Can it be said of a philosopher : 
Philosophus non potest non credere? What function, if any, has belief 
in philosophy? Is there a specific species of it which could be called 
“ philosophical beliefs’? If so, how could they be defined? Further, 
what would be their relation to faith? It is an historical fact that faith 
preceded philosophy in India as well as in Europe. During the 
Middle Ages theology dominated philosophy. Even in the modern 
era the influence of religious faith on philosophy was considerable. 
To-day the position is confused. The Thomists pursue the Medieval 
line; Existentialism arose from essentially religious issues which, 
however, have been meanwhile completely secularised by most of its 
adherents. And the belief in the complete autonomy of philosophy 
dominates the so-called scientific philosophy, Logical Positivism and 
the analytic schools. If it could be shown that every philosophy 
starts with specific philosophicai beliefs, then the assumption becomes 
dubious that philosophy is a purely rational pursuit based on no 
specific presuppositions and that it is completely autonomous. There- 
fore the question arises: is there not something that may be called 
philosophical faith, shared even by those who believe in the autonomy 
of philosophy and of human reason? If so, what is its relation to 
religious faith? 

Prima facie, my assumption seems to be completely false. Modern 

hilosophy begins with doubt and appears to be dominated by it. 
Joubt may be defined as a state of mind in which the question is 


! Paper read to the Collingwood Society, Pembroke College, Oxford, on March Ist, 1955. 
2 The Hibbert Journal, Oct., 1954, p. 61. 
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raised concerning a specific statement whether it is true or false and 
no specific answer is given. Doubt is an essentially negative attitude, 
for it consists in withholding the assent to the truth of a proposition. 
If I doubt that there is life on the moon | withhold my assent to the 
statement that there is life. 

Doubt is indispensable to any philosophical inquiry. So it proved 
to be at the beginning of the modern era when the fathers of modern 
philosophy and science needed it in order to liberate themselves from 
the prevailing dependence on theology, on the authority of Aristotle, 
and from the prejudices of their generation. The rule of accepting 
nothing on authority, if it is not confirmed either by observation 
and experiment or as a necessary consequence of an established 
theory, dominates modern science. Descartes started with a similar 
rule and therefore with universal doubt. But his “ philosophical 
doubt ” went further than scientific doubt, because it was universal. 
He doubted not only the truths of fact, but also the truths of reason, 
e.g. the validity of mathematics. On the other hand, he used this 
doubt in order to find propositions of absolute certainty. ‘That there 
are different kinds of philosophical doubt was emphasized by Hume 
and is confirmed by the history of scepticism, 

I do not for a moment deny the importance of doubt in philosophy 
but I am not concerned with it here, and stress coal that doubt 


and belief are correlative. Descartes’s universal doubt was counter- 
balanced by his most affirmative belief in the principles of his meta- 
physics, Hume’s “ mitigated scepticism” by his “ natural beliefs,” 


a” 


e.g. in the existence of material objects, and by his “ animal faith.” 
I understand by “ belief” the acceptance of a proposition as true, 
when our assent is not based on logical reasons or sufficient objective 
evidence, but instead either on authority and tradition, or on subjective 
conviction, or on arguments that persuade us to accept it as true 
without our being able to prove it. That philosophers like Descartes 
often subjectively mistake their beliefs for self-evident knowledge, 
does not alter the objective fact that they are beliefs. Doubt and belief, 
as defined above, are correlative, like negative and aftirmative 
propositions, because they are based on predominantly negative and 
affirmative attitudes respectively. They form two phases of the 
process of reasoning corresponding to analysis and synthesis. 

In spite of this, or perhaps because of this interrelationship, belief 
is more fundamental than doubt. Some physicists and biologists maintain 
that all natural occurrences may be described without negation. 
Some mathematicians attempt to construct mathematics and even 
logic without negation. Whether they will succeed is an open 
question. But there cannot be any doubt that it is possible to construct 
philosophies without “ doubt” (or at least with a minimum of it), 
whereas it is quite impossible to build a philosophy exclusively on 
the basis of doubt. Even the most extreme sceptic believes in his 
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principle of doubt as guide in his intellectual and moral behaviour. 
The belief in scepticism is one form of “ philosophical belief.” 

Since one of the two functions usually prevails in a specific 
philosophy, two types may be distinguished, afirmative philosophies, 
dominated by beliefs, and negative philosophies, controlled by doubt. 
It must be noted, however, that these are merely ideal types, and 
that actual philosophies often represent a mixture of them, Kant’s 
critical philosophy, for instance, is negative concerning metaphysics 
as a theoretical science of absolute reality, but affirmative concerning 
metaphysics as an ethic of freedom. But this fact does not invalidate 
the importance of the distinction as a principle of interpretation. 


The philosopher needs both, affirmation and negation, belief and 
doubt. He needs doubt in face of traditional views and his own 
assumptions which may have become prejudices, and for a constant 
critical re-examination of his principles which may have to be replaced 
by better ones. He needs belief in order to find a basis on which to 
build. At certain times, when philosophies have become dogmatic 
and sterile, doubting is necessary. At other times, when doubting 
has gone too far and has led to a sterility of the opposite kind, it is 
required to remind philosophers of the role of belief in their work. 
In some periods it is a virtue to doubt, in others to believe ; in some 
“courage” is needed for doubting, in others for believing. The 

resent time is, in my opinion, an age in which the function of 

lieving has to be stressed, because doubt has been pursued to its 
nihilistic extreme and threatens to kill the creative forces in human 
societies. Affirmative philosophies are needed to-day. This by no 
means implies that we have to reject as predominantly negative modern 
philosophy from Descartes to the present time and with it the 
autonomy of reason. On the contrary, we should preserve what is 
valuable in it and especially doubt as a means of self-criticism. 


II 


My hypothesis then amounts to this: Belief is the primary basis 
and source of philosophy. It precedes it in the order of time as well 
as in the logical order. Its precedence in time is an historical fact, 
its logical priority follows from the necessity of starting with some 
first propositions which cannot be proved and which have to be 
taken for granted in the construction of any philosophy. 


Historically philosophy has been preceded by belief in its original 
and most primitive form, namely by faith-confidence, i.e. by trust in 
persons and things. This primitive faith has three forms. It was 
first mythological faith, i.e. the belief that the fate of the world and 
of man is governed by personal and impersonal powers, which are 
beyond the control of man, but whose help against evil powers may 
be secured by magic and ritual; it then became belief in gods and 
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later in the one God as the ruler of the Universe whose goodwill may 
be secured by prayer and sacrifice; whereas these two forms are 
communal, the third, relatively late, form is personal faith. The 
Mer oe ayer of Greek philosophy on mythological and religious 
beliefs has been illuminated by Werner Jaeger and others. Medieval 
philosophy is consciously dependent on theology, and even in the 
modern era the influence of religious and theological ideas is con- 
siderable, e.g. on the Cambridge Platonists in this country, on 
German Idealism and on French Spiritualisme. 

I am not here concerned with a detailed study of the historical 
influence of religious faith on philosophy, but that it is significant 
may be illustrated by the fact that not every faith and not every 
belief is suitable as a seed-bed for philosophies. Ernst Cassirer has 
rightly stressed the interdependence of language and myth, and re- 
marked that the roots of words are rather the expression of mytho- 
logical imagination than of reason and that man’s original intuitions 
of world and man are reflected in them. ‘The richer a civilisation is 
in mythological imagination, and the more its language combines 
concrete intuitions with the ability for abstraction and ‘generalisation, 
the richer it will be in philosophies. This is the reason why India, 
Greece and Germany produced an overwhelming variety of 
philosophical schools. 


The suitability of a belief depends on the possibility of transforming 
it into philosophical belief. But what is philosophical belief? Just 
as doubt has to fulfil a specific function in ee and thereby 


becomes philosophical doubt, so belief plays a specific role in 
philosophy and thereby becomes philosophical belief. Since it has 
to fulfil different functions, it assumes different forms. First, primitive 
faith is transformed into philosophical faith. Greek philosophy is 
based on faith-confidence in Being, i.e. on the belief that the Universe 
is not a chaos, but a cosmos, and that it has existed from eternity. 
Medieval philosophy is grounded on faith-confidence in God as the 
creator of the world and man as the ruler of human history. Modern 
philosophy arises from faith-confidence in the autonomy of man and 
in the self-sufficiency of his powers. 

Faith in the world, in God, in man, very well, you may reply, but 
can you not philosophize without them? Certainly many people 
attempt it to-day. But even if they should succeed in cutting out 
material philosophical faith, they could not cut out formal philosophical 
faith. However they may interpret the task of the philosopher, they 
must have faith in philosophizing and trust that their activity will 
lead to meaningful results. Otherwise their whole activity would be 
completely pointless. Even if I restrict philosophy to the analysis 
of common-sense statements, I must be convinced that this analysis 
will provide some new knowledge. A philosopher must be confident 
that the task he sets himself is meaningful, that his mental powers 
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(including his senses, understanding, judgment and reason) are 
adequate to the purpose, and that his methods are the right ones. 
As soon as this confidence breaks down his whole existence gua 
philosopher is shaken. 

Philosophical beliefs reter to specific assumptions which are taken as 
facts ; for instance that there is a logic of ordinary language, or that 
the world of appearance is an illusion, and that there is an ultimate 
reality accessible to our reason. The human power of believing is 
here developed in new directions. There are indeed specific beliefs 
which only a philosopher can entertain. Such are, that there is “ sense 
without matter,” i.e. sense perceptions, but no material objects 
corresponding to them ; that matter does not exist ; that the existence 
of material objects can either be proved or disproved; or, that 
nothing exists ; that if something existed, it could not be known ; and 
that if it could be known, this knowledge could not be communicated. 
All these beliefs are specifically philosophical. Ordinary people do 
not hold them, and when presented with them cannot entertain them 
as true beliefs, but rather regard them as oddities. Their real oddity, 
hewever, consists in the fact that the philosophers, having formulated 
beliefs in strict opposition to common sense, try to persuade every- 
body that these are not only in conformity with it but really its truest 
expression. 

There is of course no absolute boundary-line between philosophical 
belief and philosophical faith. Acts of belief may become acts of 
faith, when a specific belief assumes the role of a unifying principle 
for the interpretation of human experience in its totality. So it 
happened with Plato’s belief in Ideas and with Plotinus’ belief in the 
One. 

A philosopher has to steer his course between religion and science. 
He has to avoid the danger of producing a substitute religion and 
becoming a servant of theology, on the one hand, and producing a 
substitute science and becoming the ape of the scientist, on the other. 
For ae a consists in the incessant attempt to transcend its 
belief-basis, to transform its opinions into true beliefs, and therefore 
itself into a science. But, curiously enough, its survival is dependent 
on the non-fulfilment of this task. For as soon as it succeeds, philos- 
ophy ceases to be philosophy and becomes science. In the beginning 
no distinction was made between philosophy and science, philosophy 
was the universal all-embracing science; but one after the other, 
first mathematics, then physics and astronomy, later sociology and 
psychology, and in our own days logic became autonomous special 
sciences. Philosophy as such can never become science, because it 
is based on beliefs which cannot be realised in one universal science. 
Even if the philosopher labels his specific philosophy scientific or 
even a “ strict science,” this does not express more than his subjective 
opinion and his laudable effort to be as precise as possible in his 
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language and thought and to accept no statement which is not either 
self-evident or capable of proof or verification. It would, however, 
be false to regard the labour of the philosopher as Sisyphean ; it may 
be, if he is on the wrong track; but if he is on the right track, he 
may do most useful work of permanent value, Plato and Aristotle 
are still alive, whereas the theologians and scientists of their time 
are almost forgotten. 


IT] 


But you may ask: What are the new perspectives opened up by 
the hypothesis that the philosopher is a believing animal who bases 
his EMO on specific forms of philosophical faith and philo- 
sophical belief ? My answer would be that it provides clues for the 
interpretation of every philosophy. 

Faced with a particular philosophy you © uld formulate the 
following questions: (1) What is the speci lief-attitude of this 
philosopher? Is he a believer or an unbeliever? Woes belief or doubt 
prevail in him? Does he doubt for doubt’s sake or in order to arrive at 
certainty? Or does he oscillate between doubt and belief, reflecting on 
them without making a univocal decision for the one or the other, and 
therefore being sometimes a sceptic and sometimes not, like Hume? 
Does he trust men and believe in the goodness of human nature, like 
the third Earl of Shaftesbury, or mistrust them, like Hobbes? Is he 
animated by a reverence for life (Albert Schweitzer) or by a disgust 
of it (Sartre)? These belief-attitudes tint the whole philosophies of 
their authors, even of those who restrict philosophy to an analysis 
of language, and it is therefore important to identify them. You 
should secondly ask : What faith-decisions has the author in question 
made, that is, what fundamental tenets has he chosen to believe? 
Democritus made a decision for the exclusive reality of matter and 
material processes, Berkeley, on the contrary, for the exclusive reality 
of the immaterial and spiritual. Marx decided for proletarian philos- 
ophy as opposed to bourgeois philosophy, and for a revolutionary 

Eiteophy whose task is not to interpret the world, but to change it. 

You should, thirdly, ask: In what axioms does a philosopher 
believe though they cannot be proved? Here it may be said: ‘Tell me 
what a person believes and I will tell you who he is. The philosopher 
must choose certain first propositions with which to start. ‘Their 
identification is easiest where the philosopher himself uses the 
axiomatic method, as Descartes and Spinoza do. Descartes for instance 
uses the famous axiom: “ Whatever I perceive and conceive clearly 
and distinctly, is true.” ‘This is by no means a self-evident truth as 
Descartes assumed, basing on it his proofs of the existence of God and 
of the existence of material objects, but a dogmatic belief. It is 
essential to state the belief-character of this axiom as well as of his 
other axioms, and then to ask: Are they true or false beliefs? Why 
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was he justified in formulating the rule, “ never to accept anything 
for true . . . but what was presented to his mind so clearly and 
distinctly as to exclude all ground of doubt ”? And why was he wrong 
in holding “ that all the things which we very clearly and distinctly 
conceive are true”? The propensity of human beings to regard their 
beliefs and even their prejudices as truths is so irresistible, that it is 
not enough to identify the axioms of philosophies, we have also to 
scrutinise their truth-value. 


If these questions are answered, if we have found out what the 
belief-attitude, the philosophical faith and the specific basic beliefs 
of a philosopher are, we should pause for a moment, and ask : What 
are the functions which belief, in these three forms, fulfils in any 
philosophy? In fact, their influence is decisive. First, they determine 
the content of a philosophy. If you trust your senses and mistrust 
abstract reasoning, if you believe in what you see, hear, smell, touch, 
and disbelieve in what you cannot directly observe, you become an 
empiricist. If, on the other hand, you are a mathematician and 
experience that you are able to reach correct results on the basis of 
mere calculation, and if you therefore put your trust in your power 
of reasoning, you may become a rationalist. In both cases, trust in 
the senses and trust in reason are the primary facts. On the first is based 
Locke’s assumption that all our knowledge is derived from experience, 
that is from sensation (the observation of external sensible objects) 


or from reflection (the observation employed about the internal 
operations of the mind). On the second rests Descartes’s assumption 
that there are truths of reason which are self-evident, a priori, and 
independent of experience. These expressions of philosophical faith 
are accompanied by specific beliefs. It is all very well to say that our 
knowledge is derived from experience, and it is a truism that without 
experience we should have neither knowledge nor agg gl But 


“experience” is an ambiguous term. We experience all sorts of 
things, hunger, thirst, hope, fear, disappointment, storms, wars, etc. 
Therefore you will find that every one of the empiricists starts in 
fact not with experience as such, but with his own assumptions as to 
what experience is or should be. Locke for instance restricts it to 
“ experience by sensation and reflection,” and he further assumes that 
it originally consists of simple ideas immediately given in sensation 
and reflection, and that our understanding can form complex ideas 
by repeating, comparing and uniting them. This, however, is by no 
means a description of facts, but is based on the a priori assumption 
that all complex ideas of our mind may be analysed into simple ideas 
and originate from them. Only by applying Descartes’s analytic 
method to the data of our consciousness could Locke establish his 
belief in simple ideas as the original data of our experience ; a belief 
which has been given up by contemporary psychology and neurology 
because the so-called simple ideas proved to be rather complex. The 
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Gestalt-psychologists hold that the original data are ordered wholes, 
Gestalten. Other empiricists have different views about the first 
elements of our experience. Berkeley calls them “ideas of sense” 
and “‘ ideas of imagination,” Hume talks of “ impressions and ideas.” 
Kant assumes that a chaos of sensations is originally given to us, 
out of which we have to construct objects with the help of the 
synthetic functions of our intuition, understanding and reason. These 
are by no means mere differences of terminology, but different 
interpretations based on different assumptions and beliefs. The point 
is that we simply do not know what the original experiences are, It 
ered va nig claim to know it by speaking of “ pure experience,’ 
they deceive themselves. Pure experience does not exist, it is a fiction. 
Similar considerations could be applied to the rationalists. When 
they claim to start with reason pure and simple, they in fact begin with 
certain assumptions of what rational knowledge is and should be. 
These are usually derived from the model of contemporary mathe- 
matics which they interpret in their sense. Plato thought mathematics 
provided a knowledge of permanent reality and consequently aimed 
at a corresponding knowledge in philosophy. 


Secondly, from this it follows that belief determines also the form 
of a specific philosophy. Because Descartes believed in mathematics 
as the prototype of science, he attempted to build up his philosophy 
more geometrico, and to apply its method to philosophy. ‘Thus the 
analytic method became one of the chief methods of modern philos- 
op In similar manner belief acts as a formative principle in all 
philosophies. The conscious or unconscious confidence in the 
unifying power of the human mind is the starting-point of every 
philosophy (even when the belief in the mind is given up). Philos- 
ophers assume either that a comprehensive world-view is possible ; 
or that there is a unitary truth to be discovered ; or that it is their task 
to unify the results of the sciences in an encyclopedic survey; or 
that there is one method or at least a finite number of methods to 
be applied in the discussion of philosophical problems. At the same 
time Delf acts as a age of differentiation, or as principium 
individuationis. For every philosopher has his own opinions dis- 
tinguishing him from other thinkers. 


In all philosophers faith in the meaningfulness of philosophizing 
is the driving power in their work. Philosophizing ceases as soon as 
this faith vanishes, and as philosophical problems are no longer 
regarded as worth-while, deserving attention, but as pseudo-problems 
of which one should get rid as soon as possible. It is by no means 
necessary that a philosopher should believe in his mission, but he 
should believe in his subjective personal truth which he wants to 
communicate, even if it proves to be chiefly negative. In the very 
few great original philosophers philosophical faith acts as a creative 
power, because their philosophy is really a creatio ex nihilo. There is of 
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course always a great mass of material given to them, and in many 
points they merely continue the tradition, but they have to believe 
in the possibility of a new philosophy and must have the courage to 
risk the jump into the unknown. 


lV 


The logic of belief transforms the history of philosophy, which 
has sometimes been called a history of errors, into a meaningful 
whole. It is false to talk here of errors, for objective truth in the 
strict sense of the word cannot be claimed. It is a history of opinions 
which have been entertained by philosophers as “ subjective truths.” 
This is the salient point which 1s often overlooked. In a scientific 
age people are apt to assume that there is only one kind of truth, 
namely scientific truth, Some people even say that “all true 
propositions are contained in science ” and conclude from this false 
belief that there is no room left for true propositions in philosophy. 
All this is based on a misunderstanding of science and on an arbitrary 
restriction of the concept of truth. The so-called truth of scientific 
propositions is by no means absolute. In Euclidean geometry it is 
true that the sum of the three angles of a triangle is equal to two 
right angles ; but in non-Euclidean geometries it is no longer true, 
the sum may be either more or less than two right angles. In other 
words, the truth of the propositions of a system depends on, and is 
relative to, the axioms of this specific system. Similarly in physics, 
the proposition “ the star A is in movement” may be correct from 
the point of view of one system of co-ordinates, and false from the 
point of view of another. 

The same is the case in philosophy, but in a still higher degree because 
the subjective element is stronger. Philosophy is more subjective 
than science because the choice of perspectives and of principles of 
interpretation is not limited, but shebtanely free, and therefore the 
risk involved is much greater. Philosophical truth is essentially 
personal subjective truth, i.e. truth as this specific philosopher in his 
historical setting believed he saw it and of which he was convinced. 
That does not by any means imply that it is completely arbitrary. 
In so far as it is arbitrary, it will very soon be discarded by sober 
criticism. If it is essential the philosophy is, as Hegel said, eine Zeit 
in Gedanken gefasst, ic. an adequate expression of the Zeftgeist of a 
specific period. But it should be more, namely the working out of 
a specific new perspective from which human experience can be 
viewed in an original and unexpected manner. In so far as from this 
point of view specific aspects of our experience and of reality can be 
revealed which had been neglected, the subjective truth acquires a 
degree of objectivity. It becomes objective truth of a kind, though 
not in the strict sense of science, because it cannot be formalised to 
the same degree and cannot be expressed in mathematical language 
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(with the exception of Symbolic Logic which is on the way to 
becoming a special science). A philosopher should have a first-hand 
knowledge of mathematics and physics, and he should attempt to 
express his ideas as clearly and distinctly as possible, to avoid 
obscurity and confusion, and to “ prove” and “ verify” his state- 
ments as much as possible. But he would deceive himself if he 
assumed that he could reach the same degree of certainty as the 
scientist, or even a higher degree (Descartes), and transform his 
philosophy into a strict science (strenge Wissenschaft, Husserl). In the 
age of non-Euclidean and non-Archimedean geometries and of 
alternative logics we have learnt that there are different types of 
knowledge and even of science, and that there is therefore room for 
philosophical knowledge and philosophical truth. This knowledge 
can never be of that absolute certainty of which the rationalists from 
Parmenides and Plato to Hegel and Husserl have dreamed. Here the 
logic of belief may help us. For it is an essential characteristic of 
belief, it could perhaps even be called a law of belief, that in every 
case alternative beliefs are possible. For belief implies a subjective 
element and the choice of a perspective which can always be sup- 
plemented by other perspectives. The subjective element, the 
possibility of different perspectives, and a certain arbitrariness in 
the choice of our axioms, are the reason why we are able to construct 
alternative geometries and logics. From the same source alternative 
religions, alternative philosophies, alternative kinds of knowledge 
and even of truth, arise. It would be absurd to say that non-Euclidean 
geometries do not contain knowledge. It is just as absurd to say 
that only science contains knowledge and truth and that there is 
neither knowledge nor truth outside science. 


The transformation of philosophical beliefs into knowledge can 
perhaps be best illuminated by using Kant’s terminology. Like 
Plato, Kant distinguished opining, believing, and knowing. He 
defined : 


1. opining—* holding a proposition to be true, on grounds which are 
neither subjectively nor objectively sufficient,” 
believing —“ holding a proposition to be true, on grounds which are 
subjectively but not objectively sufficient,” 
knowing—* holding a proposition to be true, on grounds which are 
objectively as well as subjectively sufficient,” 


and he added that subjective sufficiency is based on personal con- 
viction, and objective sufficiency on public certainty. According to 
Kant, an opinion would be transformed into a belief if it were 
accompanied by the conviction that it is true, and a belief into 
knowledge if, besides that, there were objective grounds for holding 
it. I think we could accept this analysis with the proviso that the 
“ objective sufficiency” should not be restricted to scientific 
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“ certainty ” to which Kant would like to restrict it. A belief may 
become knowledge if something is grasped intuitively. If Shakespeare 
says : 

It is the witness still of excellency, 

To put a strange face on his own perfection, 


Sorrow breaks seasons and reposing hours, 
Makes the night morning, and the noon-tide night, 


everyone feels these statements to be true, uttered by someone who 
knows the world and the human heart. Call this, if you like, artistic 
truth. 


Similarly, if Plato calls the philosopher spectator of all time and 
existence, and says that the wisdom of the state resides in his rulers, 
if Aristotle declares that we are responsible for bad as well as for good 
actions, that loving is more of the essence of friendship than being 
loved, or that the motive of courage is the sense of honour, or if 
Kant maintains that every human being has intrinsic worth or dignity, 
and should therefore never be treated as a means only, we feel that 
they are making true statements, deserving of our attention. Not 
one of them contains the whole truth, every one of them is open to 
correction, as is also the case with scientific statements. We have 
forgotten that philosophy was, is and should be the love of wisdom. 
Philosophical truths are to a great extent truths of wisdom based on 
the experience of a life-time and of past generations. They cannot 
be proved and cannot be verified in the narrow sense of the word, 
but they are felt to be true by everyone who listens to them. 

This then is my conclusion. Philosophical belief and philosophical 
faith play an important part in philosophy, and without them 
poboasehiny truth cannot be attained. It will never do to restrict 
“nowledge and truth to science. The over-emphasis on science has 
brought about an enormous technological progress in our time. We 
have constructed super-machines which threaten to devalue the 
human brain, and automatic factories functioning without the use of 
manual labour. Technologically we have reached the stage of super- 
man. But our mortal danger is that the folly and vanity of man will 
use these machines for a suicidal war and for the destruction of 
mankind. At the moment nothing would appear to be more necessary 
than wisdom for controlling the salantita and technological, the 
political and the economic forces of this world. What we need are 
not philosophies of superman, nor super- or meta-philosophies, but 
philosophers who love wisdom in the primitive sense of the word and 
who are prepared to formulate the simple truths which are essential 
for the survival of man. 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 


BeLieF, THE MOTHER OF PurLosopny. Is this hypothesis, formu- 
lated elsewhere in this issue, verifiable? These Surveys are based on the 
belief that in the present state of over-production prospective surveys are 
needed. Whereas retrospective surveys analyse in detail books and papers 
devoted to the same subject-matter during a certain period, a prospective 
survey looks to the future. It has to sift the overwhelming mass of new 
books covering a wide field, to draw attention to important items and to 
sketch their essential features. It should help the reader in making his own 
choice by giving him useful information. That not so much space can be 


given to single items as they would deserve, is a matter of sincere regret, 
but an inevitable consequence of over-production. In assessing the value 
of new trends, the critic is faced with the formidable task of steering clear 
of the fashions of the day. Goethe once remarked: “ It is difficult to cope 
with the errors of an age; if one rejects them one stands alone, and if one 


” 


accepts them one does not earn any honours.” How right he was! 

In the new Supplementary Volume of the Aristotelian Society, Problems 
in Psychotherapy and Jurisprudence (Harrison, 215.), Professor J. W. Harvey 
attacks the recent over-emphasis on linguistic analysis because it has 
separated philosophers from reality. “ Let us rather hypostasise nonentity 
than turn away from entity.” This attack is based on the belief in “ An 
Objective Order ” of reality as well as of value. It must be left to the reader 
to discover the specific beliefs underlying the different contributions to the 
Symposia, such as A. C. MaclIntyre’s assumption that psychotherapy is an 
unstable marriage of medicine and morals, or J. Cohen’s opi;. »n that the 
meaning of legal concepts depends on controversial legal theories, and 
H. L. A. Hart’s opposed view. We usually think of the term “ science ”’ as 
of univocal universally accepted meaning ; but in fact opinions about what 
science is or should be differ widely. In his stimulating book, Accent on Form 
(Routledge, 155.), Lancelot L. Whyte holds that physics has concentrated 
too much on analysis and should instead concentrate on form, because our 
universe is a universe of formative process, and regular forms hold the 
clue to understanding. He sees the history of physics as a permanent conflict 
between atomism and holism, and attempts to overcome the shortcomings 
of both by combining an intuition of the whole with an analytical recognition 
of detail in a “ School of Elegant Structure.”” He formulates his own Credo 
as the belief in the existence of elegance in nature, and in a God of Elegance 
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who need not be a particularly good mathematician. The prediction that 
the science of to-morrow will follow this line is rather unsafe; it may be 
that instead of synthesising opposed points of view we shall have to recognise 
the possibility of alternative physics corresponding to alternative logics 
and geometries. Nevertheless, Mr, Whyte deserves our attention as a bold 
and provocative avant-courier. Maurice Cornforth’s Science versus Idealism 
(Lawrence & Wishart, 275. 6d.),a combined revised edition of two previously 
published books, illustrates the fact that the communist interpretation of 
“science ”’ is completely different. According to it science must be 
materialistic, and materialist dialectics have to be acknowledged as an 
important stage in its progress. Though the “ bourgeois ” reader cannot 
accept these dogmatic premisses and may feel that the critique of idealism, 
logical positivism and pragmatism is blurred by prejudice, he will be sur- 
prised to find that some conclusions are similar to those of Professor Harvey. 
The refusal to recognise that thought is the reflection of external reality is 
regarded as the weakness of Wittgenstein’s linguistic analysis. 


Whereas in these two books the basic beliefs could be called creeds, in 
the next two instances these creeds approach faith. Lawrence Hyde in 
An Introduction to Organic Philosophy (Omega Press, 155.) believes in the 
dual nature of the soul and in man as an androgynous being whose two 
basic functions are masculine thought and feminine feeling. These are 
antithetic in the beginning, but co-ordinated in the apprehension of truth; 
they should liberate us on all levels of our experience. “ Why are we here?” 
asks Arthur W. Osborn in The Expansion of our Awareness (Omega Press, 
15s.), and he answers that there is no meaning in our lives unless we regard 
ourselves as “ incarnations ” and “ re-incarnations ” within a comprehensive 
whole, “ Our lives have no meaning in isolation, but only as aspects of the 
wider whole some call God and others the Absolute.”’ That is religious faith. 
Catholic religion forms the basis of Ralph Harper’s existentialist interpreta- 
tion of Grimm’s well-known fairy-tale The S/eeping Beauty (Harvill Press, 
105. 6d.). ‘The book is good reading so long as one does not turn to the 
original; but to interpret this as a religious allegory, as a story of the 
fullness of time in which Christ comes to restore beauty and justice that have 
been slumbering during a century of alienation, is not only arbitrary but 
misleading. In fact, the tale is based on the mystery of the re-awakening of 
nature each spring, and on a pre-Kierkegaardian idea of “ repetition.” The 
status pristinus is here the natural beauty of organic life ; the loss of Paradise 
is not caused by original sin, but by the machination of a witch; and the 
redintegratio in statum pristinum is not the work of Divine grace but of human 
love. An existentialist interpretation of fairy-tales and mythology, in the 
wake of corresponding interpretations of the Bible (Bultmann) and of 
Gnosticism (Hans Jonas), should be handled with great care. However, the 
book may be recommended for its analysis of the human predicament and 
especially of Marcel’s attempts to overcome it. The assumption that the 
alienation is based on the loss of faith in transcendent justice, and that it 
can be cured by a return to that faith, is not convincing. 


We encounter beliefs of a different kind in Language in Culture, ed. by 
H. Hoijer (Chicago & C.U.P., 345.). It contains the papers and discussions 
of a conference on the interrelations of language and other aspects of culture. 
It is devoted to the scrutiny of the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis that language 
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functions not simply as a device for reporting experience but also, and more 
significantly, as a way of defining experience for its speakers. Whorf 
assumes that originally a flux of impressions is given to us, and that we 
create an organised world largely by the linguistic systems in our minds 
which differ from tribe to tribe and from nation to nation. The hypothesis, 
though not completely new, deserves attention. The well-known psycholo- 
gist Jean Piaget in The Child’s Construction of Reality (Routledge, 255.) 
likewise holds that originally a chaos of sensations is given to the child and 
his knowledge is essentially knowledge by construction. On this view the 
child’s world begins as a universe without objects. During the first eighteen 
months of his life he constructs step by step the concepts of object, space, 
time and causality, and therewith his universe, i.c. first that of his sensori- 
motor activity, and later on his world of objects. It is a Kantian hypothesis 
with a difference; the categories are not @ priori given, but arise in a 
pragmatic manner according to a Comtean law of six stages. Piaget not only 
tests his assumptions by continuous observations of his three children and 
by experiments, but formulates and reformulates them accordingly. These 
researches are important, they enrich our knowledge of the intellectual 
development of children and should be seriously considered even by those 
who do not share Piaget’s views. The essays of G. E. von Grunebaum, 
published under the title [s/am (American Anthropological Association), 
are based on the assumption that Islamic civilisation constitutes a complete 
system of thought and behaviour growing out of a fundamental impulse 
and enveloping man in all his relations—to God, the universe, himself. 
Since the Arabs themselves have failed to do it, an attempt is here made to 
analyse the roots of their civilisation and. explain them to Western students. 

In Harold Osborne’s Aesthetics and Criticism (Routledge, 285.) the view 
is defended that criticism of works of art cannot be perfect without clarity 
about aesthetic excellence, i.e. without being based on a theory of art. 
Osborne believes in a configurational theory of beauty, according to which 
the organic unity must be apprehended synoptically as a single whole of 
multifarious and intricately related parts. And he therefore advocates 
configurational criticism, based on complete synoptic awareness of aesthetic 
wholes. It is a Gestalt- theory of art, supported by a wide knowledge of art, 
aesthetics and art criticism. 


The longing for a comprehensive synthesis which is so widely felt in 
contemporary Europe finds expression in Jacques Chevalier’s monumental 
Histoire de la Pensée, the first volume of which is devoted to La Pensée Antique 
(Flammarion). It concentrates on the basic intuitions of the great philo- 
sophers and on the significance of their systems. The Esudes de Philosophie 
Antique by Emile Bréhier, the late leading French historian of philosophy 
(Presses Universitaires 1,200 fr.), is a most welcome collection of valuable, 
not easily accessible, essays and reviews devoted to ancient philosophy from 
the pre-Socratics to Plotinus and Proclus. It proves that the great synthesis 
of his seven-volume History of Philosophy is based on scholarly analyses of 
particular problems. The papers referring to Neoplatonism are of special 
interest. ‘The new translation of Plato’s Republic by H. D. P. Lee (Penguin, 
35. 6d.) divides the text into parts and sections instead of the traditional 
division into ten books, and attempts to preserve the conversational style, 
but not the literal meaning. E. S. Haldane’s & G. R. T. Ross’s translation 
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of The Philosophical Works of Descartes (re-issued by Dover Publications, $3.90) 
remains valuable because it translates the Rw/es and the objections to the 
Meditations and Descartes’ replies in full. W.H. Barber has undertaken a 
formidable task by studying French reactions to Leibnizianism, 1670-1760, in 
Leibniz in France from Arnauld to Voltaire (O.U.P., 425.). Leibniz was a 
egg and master in many fields, from logic and mathematics to history, 
aw, metaphysics, theology, and politics. Who to-day is able to cover this 
field? The book is valuable as the first comprehensive study of the subject, 
especially for Leibniz’ relations with Arnauld, Bayle and Voltaire, and for 
the reactions of French public opinion. Its strength lies, however, more on 
the literary side than in the discussion of philosophical, logical and mathe- 
matical problems. A _ reference to studies concerning “ Leibniz and 
Geulincx”’ and to J. E. Hofmann’s Leibniz’ Mathematische Studien in Paris 
(1948) would have been useful. Spinoza’s Ethics is re-issued with a new 
introduction by T. S. Gregory (Dent, 6s.) and likewise Mazzini’s The Duties 
of Man with a new introduction by T. Jones (Dent, 7s.). Charles A. Beard 
introduces the American edition of J. B. Bury’s The Idea of Progress (Dover 
Publications, $1.85). ‘The emphasis on the creativity of human beings is 
claimed as the core of Schiller’s permanent contribution to philosophy in 
R. Abel’s The Pragmatic Humanism of F. C. S. Schiller (Columbia & O.U.P., 
285.). G. Gentile’s Rosmini e Gioberti is republished (Sansoni, L.2z,000). 
Anyone who knows of Bergson’s profound influence on Maritain’s con- 
version will understand the “ serious misgivings” felt by the latter in 
authorising the translation of his violent youthful attack on his teacher in 


La Philosophie Bergsonienne, but we are glad to have the documents of this 


cause célebre, mellowed by a later “‘ Essay of Appreciation,’ 
Philosophy and Thomism (Philosophical Library, $6.). 

T. R. V. Murti’s The Central Philosophy of Buddhism (Allen & Unwin, 
305.) has the double merit of introducing the Western reader to the little- 
known Madhyamika System, and of interpreting Buddha’s teaching from 
its point of view. Buddha emerges as the discoverer of dialectic who ascends 
from the conflict of Reason to the inexpressibility of the absolute and there- 
fore remains silent in face of unanswerable questions. Se/ected Sayings from 
the Perfection of Wisdom are translated by Edward Conze (Buddhist Society, 
85. 6d.). Sri Aurobindo: Addresses on his Life and Teachings delivered by 
A. B. Purani are published by the Sri Aurobindo Ashram (Rs.6). 

The following articles may be quoted as characteristic of present philo- 
sophical trends ; the discussions of “ reasons in ethics” by E. W. Hall and 
B. Mayo (Mind, July); of “ singular reasons in the humanities” by J. R. 
Lucas (Philosophy, July); of “The Systematic Elusiveness of ‘1’” by I. T. 
Ramsey (Philosophical Quarterly, July); and of “‘ The Nature of Inference ” 
by D. C. Brown (Philosophical Review, July). Charles Hartshorne writes on 
“Some empty though important Truths ” in the June issue of The Review 
of Metaphysics (obtainable for British readers at a reduced rate through 
Dr. Ivor Leclerc, Glasgow University), and Donald Clark Hodges on 
** Human Conduct and Philosophical Ethics ” (Journal of Philosophy, LI, 12). 
The Revue Philosophique for April is devoted to Morals, Law and Sociology, 
and the Revue Internationale de Philosophie, 32, to Etudes Platoniciennes, with 
contributions by Sir David Ross and Richard Robinson. 


in Bergsonian 


OXFORD. 
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Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


A NEw series Studies in Biblical Archaeology is promised by the S.C.M. 
Press, and the first volume is to hand. The title is Discovering Buried Worlds 
(75. 6d.) and it is translated from the French of André Parrot, who is Curator 
in-Chief of the French National Museum and has had considerable field 
experience as Director of the expedition that unearthed Mari. The book 
forms a simple introduction to Near Eastern archaeology, with special 
reference to the Bible. It has a number of plates and gives a full account 
of how the work of the archaeologist is actually organised to-day, as well 
as a review of what it achieved in the past. 

One of the most original of recent works on New Testament Theology is 
that of Ethelbert Stauffer, which John Marsh has now made available in an 
English version (S.C.M. Press, 255.). Its standpoint is distinctly conservative, 
and some will find it even “ Catholicising,” especially on such points as 
the position of Peter in the Early Church and the presence in the N.T. of 
a doctrine of purgatory. Anyone who has read both Bultmann and Stauffer 
will be saved from the temptation to generalise about Continental theology! 
In this book, Stauffer abandons both the /oci of traditional theology and the 
modern division of the N.T. according to books and writers. Instead of a 
theology of the Synoptists followed by one of Paul, and so on, he treats 
of the N.T. as a whole under the heading “‘ The Christocentric Theology 
of History.” The main defect of the book is a point of method : the author 
sometimes cites late-Jewish apocalyptic as though it were equally valid 
evidence with the text of the N.T. itself. British and American readers will find 
the book puzzling at times, but it is certainly one that must be reckoned with. 

The third volume of C. P. Groves’s study of The Planting of Christianity 
in Africa (Lutterworth Press, 25s.) covers the period 1878-1914, the vital 
period of European penetration into the continent. It shows the effect 
of this on missionary effort under the various colonising authorities, and 
goes on to discuss the new situation that arose as education spread with the 
missionary advance and the African, becoming aware of himself and of his 
rights, began at once to play a part of his own in the church and to demand 
recognition from his rulers. Cyril J. Davey compresses a great deal of 
history into his Methodist Story (Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.). It is claimed for 
the book that it is the first “ to tell the story of Methodism in its various 
branches, from Wesley’s death to Methodist Union and after.” About half 
is devoted to an account of each of the Methodist churches during the period 
of separation. This is preceded by a sketch of the work of Wesley and his 
immediate followers, while the conclusion relates how union was achieved. 
An appendix tells the story of Methodism cutside England. 

Hallam Tennyson’s Saint on the March (Gollancz, 135. 6d.) is indeed an 
exciting book. It tells the story of Gandhi’s successor Vinoba who tramps 
the roads of India to effect what he calls a “ revolution by love.” That is 
to say, he recognises that, so long as the bulk of the country’s peasants 
remain landless, Communism will have an irresistible appeal. He entered 
the Communist stronghold in Hyderabad with an appeal to landowners to 
donate land to the peasantry, and their response was one of the factors that 
led to the political defeat of the Party there. Since then, he has carried his 
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campaign throughout India and always with amazing success. Douglas 
V. Steer’s Where Words Come From (Allen & Unwin, 35. 6d.) is the Swarth- 
more Lecture for 1955. The title is taken from a story in John Woolman’s 
Journal and \eads into the inner processes of silent worship as practised by 
Friends. Dorothy Sayers’s translation of Dante’s Purgatory appears in the 
Penguin Classics (3s. 6d.): the introduction and notes are as helpful as 
in the previous volume, the Inferno, Nathaniel Micklem writes on Papalism 
and Politics (Independent Press, 15.). The theme of the book is the influence 
of the Vatican on international relations and use is made of two volumes 
that were published in Italian in 1948, purporting to give extracts from the 
secret documents of the Vatican’s diplomatic service. In 1949, at the request 
of the two Convocations, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York appointed 
a commission to consider The Church and the Law of Nullity of Marriage 
(S.P.C.K., 125. 6d. and 65.), the report of which is now published under 
that title. The grounds set out in the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1950 are 
accepted with the exception of “ wilful refusal to consummate.” G. T. 
Bellhouse publishes a selection of his sermons in The Hand of Glory (Epworth 
Press, 8s. Gd.) ; they are direct and appealing, with an apt use of illustrative 
material from literature and from actual life. Cyril H. Powell’s Steps in the 
Christian Way (Epworth Press, 35. 6d.) is for devotional reading. Frank C. 
Laubach’s Channels of Spiritual Power (Lutterworth Press, 85. 6d.) is written 
out of peculiarly wide experience. He propounds a simple formula for living : 
to stand always with one hand upward towards God and the other downward 
and outward towards the world, so that one can mediate something of the 
divine love. The series World Christian Books has been planned to provide 
*“* basic reading ” for Christians throughout the world: the books are to be 
written in English, but are to be made available subsequently in the main 
languages. To this series Stephen Neill contributes The Christian Character 
and John C. Bennett The Christian as Citizen (Lutterworth Press, 25.). The 
first is concerned with personal, and the second with social, ethics. Greville 
P. Lewis edits The Preacher’s Handbook Number 4 (Epworth Press, 85. 6d.). S. 
Radhakrishnan’s latest book is entitled Recovery of Faith (New York: Harper, 
$3.00): in it he seeks to show “ the way toward a religion of the spirit.” He 
faces the need of our time for a vitalising faith and suggests that this need can 
best be satisfied by the cultivation of friendship between the great religions. 
He calls for “ the acceptance of a fundamental unity with a free differentia- 
tion.” He says of “ the eternal religion’ he advocates: “ It is not to be 
identified with any particular religion, for it is the religion which transcends 
all races and creeds and yet informs all races and creeds. We can so transform 
the religion to which we belong as to make it approximate to the religion 
of the spirit.” H. G. G. Herklots’s pamphlet How Does Grace Come To Us? 
(Epworth Press, 15. 6d.) is addressed primarily to ministers, and they should 
find it helpful both in the devotional life and in the routine of daily work. 
William A. Smith writes on Ancient Education (New York: Philosophical 
Library, $3.75): after covering the ancient civilisations, he has a chapter 
on non-literate societies. Two chapters deal with the Jewish people from 
the earliest times to the present day. Mervyn Stockwood’s | Went to Moscow 
(Epworth Press, 155.) gives a racy account of his visit to Russia in 1953. 
As usual, he learned much about the country to which he went but found 
few who were willing to learn anything about the one from which he had 
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come. One gathers from many sources that the situation has by now 
undergone a considerable change for the better. A. Graham Ikin has two 
more books to her credit. The smaller one Live and Learn (.pworth Press, 
6s.) is intensely practical and deals with “ the common difficulties, frustrations 
and hopes of ordinary people.” The larger work is a study of New Concepts 
of Healing (Hodder & Stoughton, 125. 6d.). This is as sound a treatment 
of the subject of spiritual healing as we are likely to have tor some time. 
The author insists on the wholeness of personality, while recognising that 
it has many facets. Illness therefore calls for an effort in which all the 
available kinds of knowledge are employed. The book contains an account 
of some contemporary claimants to the possession of exceptional healing 
powers and a suggestion of how these may he accounted tor in terms of 
recent scientific thinking. A chapter on the N.T. healing miracles arrives 
at the conclusion that “‘ Christ illustrated supremely the healing influence 
and power of human personality in fellowship with God. He did not claim 
his powers as unique, but told his disciples, whose heirs we are, that they 
should do even greater things than he had done.” Bruce Findlow describes 
in Kharang (Lindsey Press, 15. 6d.) the work of Margaret Barr among the 
villagers of the Khasi Hills in Assam: it is an effort of love almost wholly 
devoted to the welfare of a few boys and girls, in the faith that new life 
must begin in the villages and that to bring it one must share the lot of the 
people. The book contains information also about the remarkable Unitarian 
movement in this area, J. Arthur Hoyles writes on Re/igion in Prison (Epworth 
Press, 10s. 6d.) and the book is one that should be read by everyone with 
any sense of society’s responsibilities towards the criminal. The author 
gives a short history of religious work in prisons, showing how it has 
sometimes been stultified by subservience to current notions, while at other 
times it has brought about revolutionary changes. The relation between 
the chaplain’s work and that of the doctor is considered, and this raises 
the question of the criminal’s responsibility for his actions. The final chapter 
pleads for the abolition of the death penalty. The author is able to draw upon 
considerable experience of prison work and he has much to say that deserves 
consideration. F’, Creedy has written two volumes under the general title Truth 
is Enough and The Next Step in Civilisation (Toronto: Ruerson Press, 155.) 
appears as the third. The author calls us to an applied Christianity that will 
enable us to master the techniques of modern life and create a good society 
by means of a common purpose. The thesis is developed in a story that 
transports the reader to a Utopia in the Andes. 


H. A. Hodge’s The Pattern of Atonement (S.C.M. Press, 85. 6d.) is a 
philosopher’s contribution to theological discussion. He is not satisfied with 
the traditional treatment of the subject, and his own point of view is very 
similar to that of R. C. Moberly. On justification, he tries to do justice 
to both Catholicism and Protestantism, though it is by no means clear 
that he has succeeded in this. But the final section of the book is disconcerting, 
as it is an attempt to defend baptismal regeneration by arguments that, as 
the author has to admit, are bound to seem forced. Purnell H. Benson’s 
Christ and the Scientific Road (Madison N.J.: Religion Through Scientific 
Study, 25 cents) is the work of a professional sociologist who seeks to link 
up the psychology of Jung with Christ as the Inner Light. Emil Brunner 
has so many admirers in Britain and America that there will be a welcome 
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for the volume of sermons preached by him in Zurich, The Great Invitation 
(Lutterworth Press, 155.). Some were delivered on special occasions, one for 
Reformation Sunday, for example, on Peter as the rock, and another on the 
covenant of God to commemorate the entry of Zurich, six hundred years 
before, into the Swiss Confederation. Others are ordinary Sunday discourses, 
as for example, the searching one on “ Lord, is it 1? ” with which the book 
opens. George Seaver has already written a biography of Schweitzer, and he 
now gives us a study of his thought, Albert Schweitzer, Christian Revolutionary 
(A. & C. Black, 10s. 6d.) in a revised and enlarged edition. The aim is to 
show how “ Schweitzer’s philosophy leads to a distinctive Christian ethic 
which engenders courage and hope.” 

Une Inscription Gravée sur un Vase Cultuel Mithraique (Amsterdam: N. V. 
Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij, fl. 1.25) is a study of an 
inscription unearthed in 1941 in Rome, together with a consideration in 
the light of this of the possible influence of Mithraism on Christian baptism. 
T. L. Vasmani gives an account of a Moslem mystic and his teaching in 
Junnuna Misri: A Pilgrim of Eternity (Poona: Gita Publishing House, 6d.). 
The latest volume of The Library of Religion is an edition of Sumero- 
Akkadian religious texts and Ugaritic epics by Isaac Mendelsohn under 
the title Redigions of the Ancient Near East (New York: Liberal Arts Press, 
$1.75). It includes the Creation Epic and the story of Gilgamesh, and two 
poems from Ras Shamra. A. F. Price translates The Diamond Sutra (London : 
Buddhist Society, 55.), a little work the aim of which is to open the whole 
being of the reader to the Truth that lies beyond all description, above all, 
beyond our petty, clamant selves. 


Welcome to a new quarterly, the Canadian Journal of Theology (University 
of Toronto Press, $3.00 per annum), the first number of which appeared 
in April. It opens with an appropriate article by Gerald R. Cragg on “ The 
Present Position and Future Prospects of Canadian Theology,” and, inter alia, 
A. S. Dewdney offers a critique of Nygren. The Harvard Theological Review 
for January has some valuable “Comments on Taylor’s Commentary on 
Mark ” from the pen of Morton Smith, while in the April number Jane E. 
Ruby studies Aquinas’s treatment of the problem of the dominion of 
infidels over Christians. ‘Those who are interested in following Barth’s 
thought will find an account of the latest volume of his Dogmatik by G. W. 
Bromiley in the June number of Scottish Journal of Theology. \n the Irish 
Theological Quarterly for April J. A. O’Flynn discusses the Jung Codex 
under the title “ Recently Discovered Gnostic Writings,” and considers 
what light this throws on the formation of the N.T. canon. The London 
Quarterly and Holborn Review for July contains several articles on the Holy 
Spirit. James Luther Adams contributes some “Comments on the 
Ecumenical Movement” to the Summer number of Faith and Freedom. 
Schweizerische Theologische Umschau for April shows us Martin Werner asking 
the question: “ Was ist die Aufgabe der Theologie?,” while in the July 
number Fritz Buri’s article on “‘ Siinde und Vers6hnung als Grundbegriff 
einer theologischen Anthropologie” is the German version of a paper 
read at the I.A.R.F. Congress at Belfast in July. In Theology To-day for April 
John C. Bennett asks: “‘ Are There Tests of Revelation? ”’, and the July 
number has some important articles on the relation between Christianity 
and other religions. NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
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Kant’s First Critique. An Appraisal of the Permanent Significance 
of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. By H. W. Cassirer. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1954. Pp. 367. 308. 
Reviewed by P. G. Lucas (Manchester University) 

Tuts is a book for the experts, Granted the difficulty of the subject, the 
book is exceedingly difficult to follow, through being badly put together, 
repetitive, and garrulous to a degree which makes it two or three times 
longer than it need have been! But anyone who knows the first Critique 
well, and is concerned with any of Kant’s problems seriously enough to 
put up with all this, can look up his problem in the index and is likely to 
find some stimulating comment. It is a great pity that so much original 
criticism and so much hard work—both by the author aind by those whose 
assistance is acknowledged in the Preface—should have been presented in 
such an unperspicuous form. 

Mr. Cassirer reacted when young against his Kantian upbringing, and 
much of the interest of his commentary arises from his steadfast refusal 
to give Kant the benefit of the doubt. He asks many pertinent and often 
simple questions on points of detail, which a pro-Kantian interpreter would 
miss. How, for instance, does Kant distinguish a causal sequence from any 
sequence of nee whatever? 

His general thesis is that Kant’s theory of knowledge, in so far as it is 
acceptable at all, is acceptable as a theory of perceptual consciousness (and 
not as a theory of natural science and mathematics). Kant’s distinction 
between two elements in perceptual consciousness, a given element and an 
a priori element originating in our intelligence, is held to be essentially 
sound, His actual catalogue of the a priori elements, namely space and time 
and the twelve categories, is rejected, as also is his method of reaching 
them; Mr. Cassirer flatly refuses to accept the arguments of the Trans 
cendental Aesthetic, and also refuses more understandably to follow the 
route that leads through the Table of Judgements to the Table of Categories. 
Kant’s distinction between appearances and things in themselves is accepted, 
but re-interpreted. An object designated an “‘ appearance” is thereby 
declared to be an object known through perceptual consciousness, and a 
“thing in itself”’ is an object known in another way (not something that 
lies behind an appearance). Kant’s notion of intellectual intuition is brought 
in here, as the name for the non-sensible way of knowing objects, which 
of course we do not enjoy. 

The principal difficulty for the reader is to know where we go from here. 
How, for instance, does Mr. Cassirer distinguish perceptual consciousness 
from scientific knowledge? What is the import of the use of a priori concepts 
in perception, if it is not what Kant says it is? What are space and time, if 
they are not pure intuitions? I do not find any answers to these questions. 
Perhaps Mr. Cassirer would say that it was not his purpose to answer them 
in a book about Kant. But he differs from Kant on fundamentals. He 
declares, “‘ We must insist that knowledge can in no circumstances involve 
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an element of making: it is contrary to the very idea of knowledge that it 
should have the effect of transforming that which was to become known.” 
Well and good—let us now see what sort of an epistemology can be developed 
from this basis, and then we can judge whether it is a better one than Kant’s. 
But Mr. Cassirer does not do this. He excuses himself for being dogmatic 
“* at this early stage,” but I do not find his position worked out at any stage. 
His is by no means the first book in which a writer has expounded his own 
philosophy by working through Kant’s system and declaring what he agrees 
with and what he rejects. It is a method which produces interesting comment 
on points of detail, but it is a profoundly unsatisfactory way of expounding 
one’s own philosophy, and of expounding Kant’s, and, on major questions, 
of criticising Kant. 

It should be re-emphasised that anyone really seriously concerned with 
a particular Kantian topic would be ill-advised to miss what Mr. Cassirer 
has to say about it. 


The Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages. By W. Ullmann. 
London: Methuen, 1955. Pp. xviii + 482. 42s. 
Reviewed by D. A. Bullough (Oxford) 

Dr. ULLMANN is already known as the author of some important con- 
tributions to the study of Medieval political theory. In the present work 
he sets out to show by what stages the Papacy came generally to be recog- 
nised, by the twelfth century at latest, as possessing “ governmental 
authority ’’ not merely over the Church in the sense of its ordained members 
but also over lay rulers throughout the Christian world, The problem of 
religious authority, the means by which it is attained or maintained, and its 
implications for the establishment of “right order” in human society 
generally are issues that are no less vital in an age in which neither the 
inevitability of authority nor Christian belief are any longer universally- 
accepted principles: and there should be a general welcome for a work 
that greatly enriches our understanding of the development of these issues 
in the crucial period from the fourth to the twelfth century. Dr. Ullmann 
gives his work the subtitle of ‘‘ A study in the ideological relation of clerical 
and lay power’’; he is in fact concerned primarily with theoretical state- 
ments of the location of authority or of the nature of that authority, and 
only incidentally with the means which the Papacy employed to exert that 
authority, whether to “ this-worldly ” or “ other-worldly”” ends; at the 
same time, the elaborate documentation with the most crucial texts quoted 
at length (in Latin) and the author’s skilful exploitation of such related 
material as liturgy, Coronation symbolism, etc. (knowledge of which is 
rightly said to be only too rarely part of the equipment of the Medieval 
historian—although the fault is not entirely his), ensure that we never 
find ourselves in that rarified atmosphere that characterises so much modern 
** Ideengeschichte.” ‘This unusually broad view enables Dr. Ullmann to place 
familiar texts or episodes in a new and revealing light. Thus, to choose 
examples from the earlier part of the book: he sees in the Frankish 
“natriciate of the Romans” something quite distinct from the earlier 
patriciate of Imperial representatives in Italy, and his careful comparison 
of the wording of the “‘ Donation of Constantine ” with the language of the 
Liber Pontificalis’ account of events of the years 754-774 greatly aids our 
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understanding of the latter (ch. Il); in the light of the evidence thus 
assembled, he is able to throw into relief the Papal initiative in the Coronation 
of 800, while not denying the “‘ Imperial” tendencies of Charles himself 
(ch. III). Inevitably Dr. Ullmann has not avoided all the perils to which 
this particular genre of historical writing is subject: the liberal use of such 
words as “‘ hieratic,” ‘* functional,” ‘‘ conceptual ” is presumably inevitable 
if complicated general ideas are to be conveniently expressed ; but does 
** denoting universality of dominion in an ideational sense ”’ greatly increase 
our understanding of the title imperator Romanorum (p. 115)? Occasionally 
we are brought up sharply by such language as “‘ Gregory VII’s thought 
pattern is hewn in one mould: he stands firmly on the old tenets and 
pursues logical implications to the very utmost” (p. 299). Such criticisms 
are not, of course, criticisms of substance : and it is only fair to say that the 
account of Gregory’s “ ideological principles” seems much the best account 
of this difficult subject available in English. One cannot but feel, however, 
that there is a serious danger of attempting to prove too much by the 
“ideological” approach. ‘‘ Governmental ”’ measures are not always an 
attempt to give reality to previously-enunciated monarchic claims; theo- 
retical expositions may well be the subsequent rationalisation or justification 
of a position previously attained by the skilful exploitation of temporarily- 
prevailing conditions, just as many symbolic forms represent the creative 
act of a conscious will only if that will is identified with the Deity. There 
is always the danger of attributing to Reason much too great a part in 
historical processes, of assuming that a single causal origin for developments 
closely associated in time is more probable than a number of such origins. 
To return to the “ ideology ”’ that supposedly governed events before and 
after 800: it may be the case that the Frankish Court deliberately adopted 
the title of sacrum palatium from Byzantium ; but, in spite of Fichtenau’s 
insistence, it is not true that this terminology was unknown in the Lombard 
kingdom before 774. The plan of the Palace at Aachen was undoubtedly 
closely related to that at Constantinople : but the latter essentially repeated 
the common form of all late Antique palaces which Charles would have 
found also at Pavia and Ravenna. It is doubtless quite inadequate to account 
for the Coronation of 800 by purely local (Roman or Italian) causes, but the 
charter evidence that shows Charles henceforward exercising in the 
“Patrimony ” sovereign rights that he had not previously possessed 
deserves to be considered when discussing motives. Similarly, the chapter 
(X) on “ The Court of the Pope ”’ and the illuminating incidental references 
to such institutions as defensores serve to encourage the feeling that a 
fuller treatment of the “ secular ” activities of the Papacy and the resources 
available for this purpose is essential if “ The Growth of Papal Government ” 
is to be fully understood. But this is to criticise Dr. Ullmann for omitting 
something which he does not claim to lie within his purview, and to suggest 
ingratitude for a work that is notable both in concept and in achievement. 


The Church of the Word Incarnate. By Charles Journet. London: Sheed 
and Ward. Vol. 1. The Apostolic Hierarchy. Translated by A. H. C. 
Downes. Pp. xxxii + 570. 45/5. 

Reviewed by Bernard M. G. Reardon (Kelly Rectory, Devon) 
THE present volume is the first in a series (L’ Eglise du Verbe incarné), from 
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the pen of an eminent Roman Catholic theologian and professor at the 
Grand Séminaire of Fribourg, devoted to a comprehensive treatment, from 
the standpoint of speculative theology, of the doctrine of the Church, 
“in terms,” as the author explains, “ of the four causes from which she 
results—efficient, material, formal and final.” Here he.is concerned with 
the “‘ efficient causality” of the Divine Society—with, that is, “the two 
powers, sacramental and jurisdictional, which by virtue of their union 
constitute the apostolic hierarchy.” The theme is then developed in the 
form of an elaborate study of the: meaning of apostolicity, the authority 
and function of the hierarchy, the Sacrament of Order, the doctrine of the 
Papacy and the relation of the ecclesiastical to the civil power. The work 
is, in its way, an impressive example of the scholastic method as applied to 
a field of theological thought which the Schoolmen themselves, including 
St. Thomas, for the most part ignored. In fact, ecclesiology, or the systematic 
investigation of the meaning of the doctrine of the Church, although belief 
in the Church is confessed in both the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, is on 
the whole of modern origin. In antiquity, as in the Middle Ages, the concrete 
reality of the Church was so powerfully in evidence that reflexion upon it 
appeared hardly to be necessary; what no man denied required no 
definition; and where the need for definition did not exist theological 
thinking lacked its most forceful stimulus. In early days the Church was 
keenly aware of its distinctive existence as a spiritual society within the 
secular and to a greater or lesser degree in opposition to it. The medieval 
period, on the other hand, knew one Society only, of which the ecclesiastical 
and the civil powers were but the two faces. Indeed the Western European, 
who (unless he happened to be a Jew) could not have been other than a 
baptised Christian and a member of the Catholic Church, would not readily 
have thought of that Church as a “‘ spiritual” Society at all; for although 
it alone had the potestas clavinm and administered the means of grace, it 
appeared to him rather as a vast political organisation, extending beyond 
all frontiers, national or dynastic, apart from which life in this world would 
have been inconceivable—save of course for the fearful example of the 
Muslim infidel. 

The earliest systematic treatises on the Church date from the late Middle 
Ages : those, notably, of Wyclife and Torrecremata. The Reformers, faced 
with what seemed to them only the gross sins and errors of the Church as 
an institution—the Church visible—were forced back upon the idea of a 
“Church invisible ” : how else could the language of St. Paul be explained? 
But even after the Reformation theological discussion of the Church as such 
was rare. In this country the still little-known treatise of Richard Field, 
published in 1606, provided a contribution to it as singular as it was 
meritorious. In our day, however, this persistent omission is rapidly being 
made good. Within the last generation no aspect of Christian teaching has 
received so much attention, whether among Catholics or Protestants, with 
the result that the affirmation credo in... unam sanctam catholicam et apostolicam 
Ecclesiam has acquired a new weight and significance and is producing 
fruits, in the so-called Oecumenical Movement, which at one time would 
have been unimaginable. The reasons, perhaps, are not far to seek. We 
live in a world in which Christian institutions are no longer part of an un- 
questioned social order and the Christian belief itself is largely ignored, 
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doubted or denied by masses of the nominally Christian population. The 
Church, or as we have now to say, the Churches, find themselves in the 
position of having to define their claims and defend their authority. Thus 
they have acquired a new self-consciousness. But for societies as for 
individuals self-consciousness has its less happy effects, in self-concern, 
excitability, an exaggerated emphasis. 

Mgr. Journet’s book is a laboriously marshalled argument in behalf of 
the papal theory of the Church, its authority and its relation to the secular 
community. Allow the premisses and the conclusions arrived at are perhaps 
inevitable : inevitable because already assumed by the premisses. Thus we 
read (p. 382) that ‘‘ the Gospel itself witnesses that it was immediately from 
(Christ) that the Church received the basic constitution which she is to keep 
till the end of time... . He gave her at once both the exceptional and 
temporary powers and the regular and permanent powers.” Or again : 
“Since (the apostolic ‘ privileges’) were granted only in view of the 
foundation of a Church which was essentially destined to be governed by a single 
visible ruler, they tended of themselves to place the Apostles, in all that 
concerned the government of the Church, in dependence on the trans- 
apostolic powers entrusted by Christ to Peter. So that the Apostles them- 
selves were counted among those sheep of Christ having Peter for visible 
shepherd. And when Peter died they would remain, as regards ecclesiastical 
government, subject to the supreme and regular power over the universal 
Church which would pass on from Peter to his successors ”’ (/salics ours). 
To a non-Romanist the whole elaborate thesis rests upon propositions for 
which there is little or no scriptural warrant. If he asks of the Roman 
apologist on what authority such claims are advanced it is only to be told, 
in effect, that it is on the authority of the authority in question. 

The present treatise does not expressly aim at being an essay in apologetics 
and presumably it is written for the instruction of those who in all points 
accept its dogmatic position. To such, however, as do not accept that 
position the structure of reasoning built upon it, impressive though in 
many respects it is, only serves to confirm them in the essential rightness 
of their judgement in denying it. The whole theory is worked out under 
the presiding conception of the Church of Christ as a magisterium, a canonical 
organisation, a realm of law, to which all else—even charity—is subject. 

The translation appears—the reviewer hes not seen the original—to have 
been well done ; it certainly is readable. !he book itself is well produced, 
with a sufficient index and a very full analytical contents-table. 


Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch. By Friedrich Blass. 
Revised by Albert Debrunner. Gdéttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht. 1954. Pp. 368. DM 14,50. 
Reviewed by Paul Winter (London) 

THE first edition of Professor Friedrich Blass’ Grammar of New Testament 
Greek was published almost sixty years ago. It has been best characterized 
by James Hope Moulton who, in an inaugural speech at Manchester 
University, spoke of Blass as having “* brought his unparalleled knowledge of 
the whole range of classical Greek, his refined taste and critical acumen to 
illuminate the literature ’”? composed in the post-classical period and written 
in the vernacular spoken in the era of the New Testament. Blass’ Grammatik, 
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in subsequent editions, has since occupied in Germany and Northern 
Europe a position similar to that of Moulton’s and Howard’s works in 
England and in English-speaking countries ; it has been used as a practica! 
aid for the study of N.T. Greek by linguists and theologians, by students 
and scholars, who found here in condensed form invaluable assistance for 
the pursuit of their varied studies. The book was written when men, 
endowed by nature with an encyclopedic mind and living in a more leisurely 
age than that of the present generation, could devote their efforts to the 
completion of literary projects seldom matched and never surpassed by the 
achievement of successive writers. After the death of Blass, Professor 
Albert Debrunner (of Berne University) undertook the task of revising the 
book, amplifying it and bringing it up to date. Newly discovered documents 
have been thoroughly examined ; modern literature on the subject has been 
carefully considered. The present edition of Blass-Debrunner’s 
Grammatik, takes into account the Chester Beatty Papyri as well as 
secular documents from the New Testament era that have been unearthed 
since earlier editions of Professor Blass’ work had been published. 

A threefold index adds to the usefulness of this edition as a quick reference 
book. The first index lists syntactic and grammatical forms such as are typical 
of the language of the N.T. writers. The second index gives an alphabetic- 
ally arranged /exical register. There is finally an index locorum which makes 
it easy for anyone who is struggling with the linguistic or grammatical 
difficulties of a particular passage to find other references that may shed 
a light on the question. Apart from grammatical forms and usages found 
in the New Testament itself, the authors considered and examined also 
the language used in writings that are linguistically nearest to the N.T. 
literature, i.e, the Septuagint, the writings of the Apostolic Fathers (Clement 
of Rome, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Epistle to Diognetus, Ignatius of 
Antioch, the Martyrdom of Polycarp, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Didache) 
and the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies. Although the work will be of greatest 
use to the New Testament scholar, philologists with other interests should 
find it hardly less helpful; it gives a clear and exact outline of the Greek 
language at a stage of transition from classical to modern Greek. There is 
no doubt that this work will be valued by future generations of scholars 
no less than it has been in the last sixty years. 


The Religion of an Inquiring Mind. By Henry Wilder Foote. Boston : 
Starr King Press. Pp. 260. $3.50. 

An Unfettered Faith. By A. Phillip Hewett. London: Lindsey Press. 
Pp. 159. 75. 6d. 

Reviewed by John Rowland (Brighton) 

THese two books present an interesting contrast, for they both aim at 
the same target—the statement of a liberal faith in an age when liberalism 
in religion is unfashionable—but they approach their task in strikingly 
different ways. Mr, Foote is an American, who writes in his old age, and 
sums up his philosophy of religion, as it has developed over a long and busy 
life; Mr. Hewett is a young man, who has studied in America, but who is 
now a Unitarian minister at the beginning of his ministry in England. There 
is therefore detectable the difference of approach to be expected from the 
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contrasting national origins of the writers, and also from their contrasting 
ages. 

In spite of this, however, the common ground is considerable. Mr. Foote 
devotes more space to the liberal attitude to the Bible, showing that the 
Fundamentalism of the Billy Grahams is as untenable for an open-minded 
inquirer as is the attitude of the Barth and Brunner schools. Mr. Hewett, 
while he writes on ‘‘ Our Heritage from the Past,” and spends some time 
discussing the Bible, concentrates his attention almost entirely on the 
New Testament, and consequently works out an attitude towards Jesus 
which he hopes will be attractive to thoughtful people who find the orthodox 
assessment of the early days of Christianity unacceptable. 

Neither writer claims that he has any right to be thought a deep scholar 
of the problems discussed ; both of them are excellent as “ popularisers.”’ 
The two books deserve a wide circulation, for they show that the liberal 
approach is still tenable in our day, and that there are widely-read and 
conscientious men who still take up the liberal view on matters of theology. 

Mr. Foote spends many pages in directly combating the old ideas of 
traditional religion. He shows the untenability, for example, of Archbishop 
Ussher’s chronology ; he states the case for a belief that all the Book of 
Genesis is legend and that it has no basis in fact. It is doubtful, however, 
whether his book will reach the rapidly-diminishing band of believers in 
the literal inspiration of the Bible; so far, his efforts may be regarded as 
preaching to the converted, while those whom he would like to convert 
might well be found to ignore his book. Mr. Hewett, on the other hand, 
by his very attitude of sweet reasonableness, may be able to reach some of 
those who stand obstinately aloof from religion altogether ; for he shows 
that a strong case can be made out for the liberal attitude, which makes the 
religious interpretation of life possible, even for those who feel impelled 
to accept, in general, the findings of science on such matters as psychological 
treatment and mental healing. 

It is sometimes said, by followers of Barth and Brunner, that it is im 
possible for Man to find God, and that the approach must inevitably be from 
the opposite side. These two books make it quite clear that a man who is 
prepared to do some solid thinking about the problems of religion can come 
to conclusions whic are not at variance with the decisions of at any rate 
some of the Churches. For that reason it is to be hoped that they are widely 
read, on both sides of the Atlantic. 

There are, naturally, some points at which Mr. Foote and Mr. Hewett 
are not completely in agreement. But Mr. Hewett states that he has deliber- 
ately described his book as assessing “ the religion of a Unitarian,” for no 
such discussion can be regarded as completely binding on all Unitarians. 
It should, however, have its attractions for some well outside the Unitarian 
fold, for it presents a sensible, moderate approach to religion which is 
undogmatic, and which will repel none but the whole-hearted dogmatists. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of both these books, in fact, is their 
demonstration that liberal religion is not dead (as is often assumed) ; that 
it is still, indeed, a very lively affair, which can call to its aid many of the 
more alert minds of our time. 

It should not, however, be thought that the two volumes are purely 
intellectual statements of theological beliefs. It has been sometimes thought 
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that Unitarianism and allied philosophies are purely cold constructions of 
the intellect, and that they do not leave enough room for the emotions 
and the feelings. ‘That this is far from true is clear to all who read these 
books with care and attention. The warmth and humanity of the writers, 
the freshness and clarity of the writing, contribute to make them very 
satisfying statements of a faith which is free of all preconceptions and which 
(at the same time) leaves room for an emotional development just as happy 
as that to be found within the ranks of the more orthodox Churches. 

Neither book provides a complete answer to the inquirer who asks 
** What do liberal Christians believe?’’ But, in the nature of the case, no 
exact, precise answer to such a question can be given with the kind of detail 
to be found in more dogmatic religious bodies. Liberalism in religion is 
more of an attitude of mind than a set of propositions to be accepted or 
rejected, And, since both Mr. Foote and Mr. Hewett provide, in themselves, 
admirable examples of this attitude, their books can be recommended to 
those who wish to discover what is to be made of religion by an “ inquiring 
mind ”’ (to use Mr. Foote’s phrase) in the twentieth century. It is to be 
anticipated that the books will take their places on the shelves with the 
classics of free religious thought, and that all who wish to state and interpret 
religion to sceptics and dogmatists alike will find stimulus for future 
development in both volumes. 


La Notion du Divin depuis Homeére jusqw a Platon (Entretiens sur 
l’Antiquité Tome 1). Vandoeuvres-Genéve and W. Heffer, Cambridge. 


Pp. 308. gos. 

The Homeric Gods. The Spiritual Significance of Greek Religion. By 
W. F. Otto (tr. Moses Hadas). London: Thames and Hudson. 
Pp. vill + 310. 215. 

Reviewed by A. H. Armstrong (Liverpool) 

THe two books under review present a most interesting contrast in their 
approach to Greek religion. The first is a collective work in the main line 
of modern scholarship. The Fondation Hardt pour I’ E:tude de l’antiquité 
classique, founded some years ago in Geneva for the encouragement of 
classical studies, holds every year a meeting of scholars from various 
countries for the discussion of a chosen topic. The present volume contains 
the text of the papers read at the first of these meetings and what seems to 
be a full report of the discussion which followed each. The eminence of the 
speakers and the quality of the papers and discussions suggest that these 
yearly meetings are likely to be of great value to classical scholarship, and 
we shall look forward with interest to the publication of further volumes of 
Entretiens. In this volume there are seven papers. After an introductory 
lecture by H. J. Rose, P. Chantraine and B. Snell deal with the gods in 
Homer and Hesiod respectively ; then follows a paper by O. Gigon on 
the theology of the Pre-Socratics and then two on the great Attic dramatists, 
H. D. F. Kitto on the gods in Aeschylus and Sophocles and F, Chapouthier 
on the religious attitude of Euripides ; this brilliant and original paper is 
one of the last published works of its author, whose lamented death in 1953 
is recorded at the end of the report of the discussion. The volume ends 
with a paper by W. J. Verdenius on Plato’s conception of the divine, which 
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is one of the most interesting and also, inevitably, the most controversial 
(as the author clearly realises, to judge from the copious notes explaining 
further and defending his views on particular points which he, alone of the 
contributors, has appended to his paper). 

Where all the papers are so good it would be invidious to single out one 
or two for special appreciation, and the subject-matter is too various and the 
approaches of the speakers too different to make any generalisations possible. 
In fact one of the main virtues of the book is that it shows how difficult it 
is to fit Greek religion, or even classical Greek religion, into any tidy 
system of generalisations, and how very cautious we should be in applying 
our own religious categories, in insisting, for instance, that a Greek writer’s 
conception of God must be either “ personal ” or “ impersonal.” 

The discussions (in some of which the principal speakers are joined by 
other scholars) are necessarily somewhat inconclusive and raise a great 
many more questions than could be properly followed up in the time 
available; but many of the suggestions made in them are extremely 
interesting and their inclusion adds greatly to the value of the volume. 

One thing all the contributors to the Entretiens have in common is that, 
like most modern scholars who write on Greek religion, they attempt a 
certain objectivity of approach ; that is, they only allow their judgements 
on the value of Greek religion (which must necessarily depend on their 
own convictions) to appear, if at all, implicitly or incidentally. There is 
nothing of this about Professor Otto. He is convinced that Homeric 
religion is not only the highest form of Greek religion but one of the 
greatest religions of the world, and one in which 4 finds permanent truth 
and value; and his book is a work of religious meditation and religious 
apologetic. The meditation will often, I think, strike those brought up in 
other traditions as at least as much German as Greek, and as very much 
influenced by an old-fashioned German romantic Hellenism. His gods are 
the gods of Hélderlin as much as of Homer. And much of his apologetic 
would hardly satisfy Heraclitus, Xenophanes and Plato, to say nothing 
of more modern critics of the behaviour of the Homeric gods. For Otto, 
of course, the ethical criticisms of the philosophers are a symptom of the 
decay of Greek religion, not signs of an advance to something higher. 
And in the old romantic Hellenist manner he makes so sharp a contrast 
between the true Greek religious spirit and “ Oriental” religion (especially 
Christianity) that he obscures altogether the continuity in the development 
of Greek religion and the extent to which it and the art to which it gave 
birth influenced Christian thought and art. On Professor Otto’s showing 
the Christ of the apse of San Vitale in Ravenna, a work of genius both 
fully Christian and fully Greek, could hardly have come into existence. 

But, odd though the point of view may seem to many students of Greek 
religion, the book is the work of a real scholar deeply versed in Greek litera- 
ture and his sympathy and enthusiasm for his subject often leads to a real 
depth of insight. His “‘ characters’ of the great gods contain a great deal 
that is really helpful to an understanding of Greek religion (though they 
vary rather; Artemis strikes me as more German than Greek. Hermes on 
the other hand, perhaps because he is not being exalted quite so vigorously, 
is highly successful). And I am at least in complete agreement with him 
in so far as he is contending that the great differences (many of which he 
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well defines) between Homeric religion and the sort of religion that we 
are accustomed to should not prevent us from seeing that Homeric religion 
is a real religion and that people really, sincerely and devoutly believed in 
and worshipped the Homeric gods: and this is a point which is still very 
well worth making. 


The Book of the Poor in Spirit. ‘Translated and edited by C. F. Kelley. 
London: Longmans 21s. 

Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism. By Gershom G. Scholem. London : 
Thames & Hudson. 355. 

Reviewed by Sidney Spencer (Principal of Manchester College, Oxford) 
Tue publication of each of these books is an event of the greatest interest 
to the student of mysticism. The Book of the Poor in Spirit is described as 
“a guide to Rhineland mysticism.” Its special significance from the 
historical point of view lies in the light which it casts on the spiritual 
movement which gave rise to the work of Eckhart, Suso, Tauler and the 
author of the Theologia Germanica. The book was traditionally attributed to 
John Tauler, and partly through this attribution it exercised a notable 
influence on many of the mystics of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
in its Latin translation of 1548. It was written in Old High German, and 
has been re-issued many times in Germany. It was translated into Italian 
in 1584, and into French in 1693, but the first English translation (by J. R. 
Morell), under the title of The Following of Christ, was not published until 
1886, It is now issued in a new rendering by Father C. F. Kelley, of 
Downside Abbey, with a useful Introduction and Notes. 

In his Introduction Father Kelley discusses the authorship of the book. 
The traditional view was first challenged by H. S. Denifle in 1870 on the 
ground of its differences from Tauler’s Sermons both in style and in 
substance. It was his contention that the author’s attitude, in insisting on 
material poverty as the expression of poverty of spirit, differed from that 
of Tauler, and that the book had a Franciscan rather than a Dominican 
origin. This contention is repeated by Prof. J. M. Clark in his work on 
The Great German Mystics (1949). Actually, as Father Kelley shows, there 
is no real difference on this point between Tauler and the author of the 
book. For both, inward poverty is the essential thing, and for both outward 
poverty is “ the highest way.” Father Kelley concludes that the book was 
probably written by a mid-fourteenth-century Dominican who was a close 
disciple of Tauler. 

The present edition has the advantage, as against the previous English 
version, of adopting a clear division of the book into four main sections, 
dealing respectively with “ The Nature of True Spiritual Poverty,” “ God’s 
Work and Man’s Co-operation,” “ How a Man shall attain to a Perfect 
Life,” and “* How to live a Contemplative Life.” These, again, are divided 
into separate chapters, and the chapters into sub-sections. The editor has 
thus done everything possible to facilitate our study. The translation into 
modern English is completely adequate. 

Apart altogether from its historical interest as a reflection of the teaching 
of the “ Friends of God,” The Book of the Poor in Spirit makes a vital and 
enduring appeal to all who seek to follow the inner way. It is a work which 
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evidently enshrines a profound spiritual illumination. There is naturally 
much in it which reflects the harshness and rigid ‘ other-worldliness ” of 
the medieval outlook. ‘‘ Temporal and eternal,” says our author, “ are 
contraries, and he who has the one must depart from the other.” But side 
by side with this unhappy depreciation of the things of time, we have in 
many passages a sure insight into the deeper realities of human experience 
an insight which, as Father Kelley freely recognises, transcends the bounds 
of Christian theology, and unites the medieval mystic with Greeks, Sufis, 
Buddhists, Hindus. The mystic (he tells us) ‘ sees God, and knows Him 
without medium ” ; he “ penetrates into the uncreated good which is God 
Himself”; he seeks to “‘ empty himself of all self-action, and permit God 
alone to act in him”; he thus finally “‘ becomes one love with God.” 


Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism is already known to many students as 
the outstanding work on the subject. It was published in the U.S.A. in 
1941, and reprinted in 1946, but now it appears for the first time in this 
country. The author is Professor of Jewish Mysticism in the University 
of Jerusalem. He is a man of immense learning in all that pertains to his 
chosen field of inquiry, and at the same time he is marked by the under- 
standing and sympathy which are so essential to a fruitful interpretation of 
mystical experience. In this book he gives us the harvest of many years of 
patient and original research. 


To many, perhaps to most, students of the subject Jewish mysticism 
represents a largely unknown realm. Prof. Scholem reveals its amazing 


richness and variety. He deals in successive chapters with the various 
movements which make up its history—from the “‘ Merkabah Mysticism ” 
of the early Christian centuries to the ‘‘ Hasidism”’ of modern times. The 
greater part of his book is occupied by an account of the different types 
of Kabbalism. Two chapters are devoted to the Zohar. In the first of these 
Prof. Scholem discusses its origin and authorship. It has commonly been 
held that, while the Zohar appeared as a completed work in the thirteenth 
century, its composition extended over a prolonged period. The writer 
has been led by his own research to form a different view. The author of 
the bulk of the Zohar, he believes, was a single man—the Spanish Kabbalist, 
Moses de Leon, who wrote the book as a counterblast to the rationalist 
tendencies of the age. 

It is, perhaps, the great value of Prof. Scholem’s work that it presents 
us with a clear picture of the development of the Kabbalah—which re 
presents the main stream of Jewish mysticism. A contemporary of Moses 
de Leon was Abraham Abulafia, who emphasised the practice of the mystical 
contemplation of the divine Name, finding its culmination in ecstasy. 
Abulafia also stresses the technique of breathing, and so gives us “ a Judaized 
Yoga.” In ecstasy the visionary perceives his spiritual mentor (or master), 
and is identified with him, and through him with God. “ He is his Master, 
and his Master is he.” We are reminded here strikingly of one phase of 
Sufi doctrine and practice. What is characteristic above all of the Zohar 
is its elaboration of a mystical philosophy (or theosophy), centring in the 
conception of En-Sof (the Infinite), and its manifestation through a series 
of emanations (the ten Sefiroth), forming “ the world of union,” symbolised 
by the mystical Tree of God and by Adam Kadmon (the primeval or spiritual 
Man). The world as we know it is “the world of separation,” which 
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sprang from the Fall—though to the man of vision “ everything is revealed 
as one.” 

In the sixteenth century, in consequence of the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain in 1492, there arose a new phase of Kabbalism, chiefly through 
the work of Isaac Luria. ‘The teaching of Luria is a mystical interpretation 
of Exile and Redemption. Luria fused the apocalyptic and Messianic 
elements of Judaism with the mystical teaching of the Kabbalah. The 
central feature of his outlook is the doctrine of Tikkun (restitution). It is 
man’s task to restore the original harmony of the universe, that the souls 
of men, originally one in the soul of Adam, may be re-united. Luria’s 
teaching exerted an enormous effect. In fact, as Prof. Scholem says, its 
influence “‘ became preponderant among all sections of the Jewish people 
and in every country of the diaspora.” In later times, however, mysticism 
became discredited owing to the growth of heretical and antinomian 
tendencies in the Sabbatian movement, and its influence was restricted, as 
in the beginning, to small circles of devotees. But with the rise of Hasidism 
in Eastern Europe in the eighteenth century it again made a wide popular 
appeal. 

In his introductory chapter, on “‘ The General Characteristics of Jewish 
Mysticism,” Prof. Scholem stresses the fact that, in spite of the prominent 
part which speculation has played in the Kabbalah, the heart of it lies in 
the religious attitude for which it stands. Convincing proof of this fact 
lies in the numerous recorded prayers which it has produced, and in the 
mystical reinterpretation of the traditional liturgy to which it has given 
rise. The main fact which emerges from the study of the literature of 
Jewish mysticism is, indeed, the testimony which it bears to the reality of 
that direct contact between the soul and God which is the distinguishing 
feature of all mystical religion. 


Voluntary Organisations and Social Progress. By Mary Morris. London : 
Victor Gollancz, 1955. Pp. 224. 185. 

Journey Into a log. By M. Berger-Hamerslag. Gollancz, 1955. Pp. 254. 
18s. Illustrated with 16 drawings by the author. 

Reviewed by D. J. McCracken (University of Birmingham) 
‘THESE two interesting and important books complement and supplement 
each other in valuable ways. In a sense, Mrs. Berger-Hamerslag’s story of 
her Youth Club work in a London slum provides dramatic confirmation for 
one of Lady Morris’s main theses—namely that even in our politically 
democratic and so-called “ Welfare” State there is room, and more, there 
is desperate need, for devoted individual service. Whether or not Margareta 
Berger-Hamerslag (who I’m sure will excuse me if for simplicity I call her 
Margareta) received a fee for teaching art to “a very haphazard and unruly 
crowd of boys and girls,” her work was voluntary in the best sense, and she 
did not hesitate to make financial sacrifices when she needed “ propertics ” 
or the paid services of others to turn her “ art class” into something much 
greater than its official title would suggest—a small community for healing 
and re-educating the boys and girls who so desperately needed membership 
of such a community, and for whom her love never failed. 

Margareta’s task was indeed a hard one—to see this, one need only study 
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the faces of the adolescents in her own vivid illustrations, the faces of young 
people who have forgotten, if they ever knew, the meaning of faith, hope 
and love; and who regard the world with a hard suspicion that expects 
nothing but cruelty and deceit. But the satisfaction that she derived from 
it, in spite of many defeats and disappointments, confirms another important 
point of Lady Morris’s—that the full satisfactions of citizenship, even in 
the most democratic community, cannot be enjoyed by those who confine 
themselves to the exercise of their legal rights and the performances of their 
legal duties. Society can be transformed into a community (and this trans- 
formation must be continuous if a society is to remain truly alive) only 
if the citizens develop that spirit in which they give in voluntary service 
that little more that is required even by the Welfare State. 

Both books are very well written and pleasant as well as instructive to 
read, though of course Margareta writes as an artist in words as well as in 
other media, which Lady Morris is not concerned to do (though there are 
signs here that she could if she wished), and Margareta’s material lends itself 
to the dramatic treatment which she admirably succeeds in giving it. 
Indeed Journey into a Fog is more exciting than many best-selling novels. 
But Lady Morris’s story is exciting too, and although she writes with 
appropriate restraint she too brings her characters to life, most notably 
perhaps in her admirable chapter on Nineteenth-Century Philanthropy. It 
is of course essential to her theme that she is concerned with individuals 
as well as movements, and some of them come before our eyes in her pages 
as vividly as Margareta’s boys and girls in hers. 

Both authors bring a message of hope while giving full weight to the 
darker side of human nature and society. They believe in the eventual 
triumph of imaginative sympathy and unselfish service. But each records a 
grim struggle against ignorance, prejudice, the deliberate exploitation of 
human weakness—in a word against evil in its manifold forms. Lady Morris 
rightly allots a substantial amount of her space to political movements and 
the origins of trade unionism ; and she proceeds to give a concise but well 
balanced account of the struggle for universal education, Her chapter on 
the Churches is fair without being uncritical ; and she stresses the importance 
of the advance that has been made over the years towards interdenomina 
tional co-operation in social work. In the last two chapters, on voluntary 
social service in the twentieth century, she draws largely on her own 
extensive experience in this field. Of much of this Lady Morris, now 
President of the National Federation of Community Associations, has 
been herself a part. 

But Lady Morris’s book is by no means simply a survey of voluntary 
organisations in relation to social progress. It also admirably expresses 
and concretely illustrates a social and political philosophy and particular] 
a conception of democracy according to which the essentials of the latter 
are misunderstood if they are identified with political machinery like 
universal suffrage. Voluntary organisations, Churches, Trades Unions, and 
in general free associations of men and women with a common social 
** concern,” are as essential to democracy as the ballot-box or the right to 
appeal to the Law Courts even against the claims of the Crown. And 
following the late Lord Lindsay of Birker, she stresses the great importance 
of such voluntary organisations in educating men in the principles of 
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democracy even before the institutions of political democracy had been set 
up by the State. Here the Puritan reformers played a special and a typical 
role. Their first “‘ great permanent achievement ” was “ the introduction 
of the common man on to the political stage.” 

Thus Lady Morris provides a valuable corrective of that narrow con- 
ception of democracy which identifies it with voting and, in the Welfare 
State, with giving and receiving State-organised benefits; and a timely 
warning that to bring the common man on to the political stage is not 
enough. Democracy may atrophy unless the common man not merely 
accepts in a passive way—from “ them ”—his political rights and economic 
benefits. He must be made aware of his membership of a community 
which is at least as important as his formal citizenship—a community to 
which he can freely make a creative contribution, receiving in return not 
just material benefits but an enrichment of his whole personality. 

Voluntary Organisations and Social Progress has a useful Bibliography and 
is well documented throughout. My only adverse criticism of it would 
be that Lady Morris has compressed so much material into so short a space 
that here and there her treatment must seem rather thin to specialist students. 
It is to be hoped that she will remedy this herself by more specialised work 
on some of the topics in the vast field here so concisely surveyed. 


De Blaise Pascal a Henry Hammond. By P. Jansen. Paris: Librairie 
Philosophique J. Vrin. Pp. 138. n.p. 
Reviewed by J. B. Hibbitts (King’s College, Halifax, Canada) 

By 31 August, 1657 the first translation of Pascal’s Les Provinciales was 
published anonymously in English at London, antedating by some months 
the Continental Latin version of 1658. It contained an unsigned preface 
outlining the historical background of the letters and their contents, pro- 
viding also a brief description of their author. A second edition, with a 
somewhat different introduction, appeared in the following year. Early in 
1659 another English translation was published, A Journall of All Proceedings 
Between the Jansenists and the Jesuits. \t bore an anti-Jesuit preface and 
postscript signed H.H. In her stimulating account of this early English 
interest in Pascal and Jansenism that directs attention to perhaps the ablest 
Anglican High Church theological leader of his day, Mile. Jansen advances 
the interesting thesis that Hammond, the learned Oxford scholar who 
became Charles I’s favourite chaplain, was the first to introduce Pascal’s 
letters and the Jesuit-Jansenist controversy to English readers in the 
interests of a possible union between the Anglican and Gallican churches 
against the Jesuits and Rome. 

Mlle. Jansen appears to be correct in assigning the editorship of these 
works to a High Church Anglican. Her identification of the editor as 
Hammond, however, presents serious difficulties. If he composed the three 
prefaces his style is strangely unlike that in his other writings. His fondness 
for parentheses can be ascertained from almost every page he wrote. In 
a three-page letter written in 1658 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 8880, ff. 182-185), 
when he would have been in the midst of his editorship, there are twenty. 
But in the preface to the translation of 1657, eleven pages, not a single one 
is to be found, in that of 1658, thirteen pages, but one, and in the introduction 
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and conclusion of the Journa//, four pages, only three. After Hammond’s 
death Thomas Fuller wrote truthfully ot him in his Worthies, “* Herein only 
our Doctor was a Coward: he feared to revile any of an opposite Judge 
ment.”” And Hammond’s controversial writings, in an age of bitterness, 
bear witness to his Christian character. But here the Jesuits are described 
as having “‘ degenerated into such Monsters both as to Religion and 
Morality, as Barbarisme it self cannot parallel,” “ the vermine of all Humane 
Society.” Hammond’s sole printer after 1650 was Royston. Yet the Journa// 
with its preface and postscript signed H.H. was printed by another London 
publisher. In his entire Westwood period Hammond issued nothing else 
anonymously but had, by his openly professed defence of the episcopal 
Church of England, become the common target for the shafts of all her foes. 
Yet of the three publications in question two are completely anonymous, 
while in the third the author identifies himself merely as “‘ a Well-Wisher, 
to the distressed Church of England.” Hammond always informed his 
friends of the progress of his labours in the study, as his letters reveal, but 
not a single reference is to be found in them for this undertaking, spread 
over more than two years. When he wrote, for example, to Peter Staninough 
in March 1660 informing him of certain recently published works including 
two of his own, as well as The Whole Duty of Man of 1658 for which he had 
composed a preface, he said nothing about any of the three Jesuit-Jansenist 
translations. Richard Allestree, to whom he left his books, as Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford, did not possess any of the supposed three 
publications of his friend in his library, preserved at Christ Church, Oxford, 
Neither Hammond’s amanuensis and editor of his collected works, William 
Fulman, nor Hammond’s biographer John Fell, a contemporary, attribute 
these works to him. 

Mlle. Jansen’s conclusion that ‘ Henry Hammond est l’unique écrivain 
anglican du XVII_ siécle qui signe de ses initiales H.H.”’ (p. 78) is mistaken. 
Humphrey Henchman, a fellow High Churchman, bore the same initials, 
and the Bodleian Library at Oxford possesses a copy of the first edition of 
The Gentleman's Calling printed by Garthwaite at London in 1660 (Shelfmark 
80 Z 585 Th). Henchman’s prefatory letter concludes “ Sar. (um-Salisbury) 
27 Octob. 1659 Your assured friend H.H.” Manuscript evidence exists 
also in the Bodleian in the form of an original letter to Dr. James Hyde 
(Ms. Raw/. A. 41, ff. 226, 7). This bears Henchman’s seal:of arms and is 
endorsed 23 August 1656. It is signed likewise H.H. Although Mlle. 
Jansen’s subject is an interesting one, it is impossible, in the light of such 
contrary evidence, to identify Hammond as the editor of the three Jesuit- 
Jansenist translations with any reasonable degree of probability. 


Dr. Williams's Library Catalogue of Accessions 1900-1959. Pp. vill 4 
776 -+- cxlv. Obtainable from Dr. Williams’s Library, 14 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1, price 46s. 3d. (cloth) or 385.:9d. (boards), 
including postage. 
Reviewed by H. L. Short (Oxford) 

Few libraries are more frequently mentioned with gratitude in the prefaces 
of historical and biographical works than Dr. Williams’s Library, that 
treasure-house of manuscripts and other material relating to early Non- 
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conformity, English men of letters of the Romantic period, and other topics. 
Its resources, and the helpfulness of its Librarian and staff, have made it a 
paradise for the research worker. It caters, with equal usefulness, for the 
ordinary reader in theology, philosophy, biblical studies and allied fields, 
especially as it iends books by post. For this the borrower needs a catalogue, 
and here, with the financial help of a number of charitable trusts, gratefully 
acknowledged in the preface, the Library has supplied a full list of all books 
published between 1900 and 1950 which have been added to its shelves 
during that period. This supersedes certain earlier lists. For books published 
before 1g00 it is necessary to consult the card-catalogue at the Library ; 
the older printed catalogue has long been out of print and out of date. 
The new list, capably edited by Miss D. M. Johnson, is mainly an author- 
catalogue, with a supplement of periodicals and works published in series. 
Some subject-entries are included (“ Bible,” “ liturgies,” “ dictionaries,” 
etc.) ; biographies are entered under both author and subject, and there are 
a few similar helps. But in general, as in many large libraries, a prospective 
reader must know what books he is seeking by the names of their authors, 
and cannot use the catalogue as a bibliography. Books published before 
1900, but acquired since that date, are also not included. For these reasons 
the new catalogue does not entirely supersede the admirable Bulletin of the 
Library, now published annually ; a wise reader will subscribe for these and 
have them bound in sets from time to time. Long may the Library flourish! 


Discoveries in the Judaean Desert 1: Qumran Cave I. By D. Barthélemy 
and J. T. Milik, with contributions by R. de Vaux, G. M. Crowfoot, 
H. J. Plenderleith, G. L. Harding. Oxford: Clarendon Press & 
London: Cumberlege, 1955. Pp. xi + 165, with 10 figures in the 
text and xxxvii photographic plates. 635. 
Reviewed by G. R. Driver (Oxford) 

A series of volumes, of which this is the first, dealing with the dis- 
coveries in the caves of Qumran and Murabba‘ at and in the ruins of Qumran 
and Mird, are promised ; and, if one may judge from this, the rest will be 
eagerly awaited. 

The text of the present volume is divided into three parts : archaeological 
finds (pp. 3-40), texts (pp. 43-155), index and glossary (pp. 156-165) ; and 
the plates contain photographs of the cave, of the wrappers of linen and jars 
(i-vii) and of every fragment of text, nearly all taken by infra-red rays 
(viil-xxxvil), 

The most interesting part of the archaeological discussion is that on the 
wrappers, in which the scrolls were packed, by Mrs. G. M. Crowfoot. She 
shows that the linen was of three kinds, plainly woven, woven with a 
geometrical design usually in blue thread, and woven with a pattern 
embroidered on it; these three types agree nicely with the three classes 
of craftsmen (plain weaver, pattern-weaver, embroiderer) which Exodus 
enumerates as engaged on the making of the priestly vestments. What 
these three terms exactly connote has long been a matter of discussion in 
the complete absence of samples of Jewish weaving from any of the sites 
hitherto excavated in Palestine ; but this question can now be answered 
with a tolerable degree of certainty. 





DISCOVERIES IN THE JUDAEAN DESERT I: I0§ 


The texts here published fall into several classes: Hebrew and Aramaic 
Biblical texts, commentaries, apocryphal works, juridical and_ liturgical 
texts, hymns, and miscellaneous texts in both languages. Eleven books of the 
Old Testament (Gen., Exod., Lev., Numb., Deut., Jud., Sam., Is., Ezek., Dan., 
Pss.) are represented ; and a phylactery cx ntaining excerpts from two of these 
books (Exod., Deut.) may here be added. ‘The commentaries represent 
three books (Micah, Zeph., Pss.). The two known Apocalypses (Jub., 
Test. Lev.) appear, together with a number of unidentified works (including 
apocalypses of Noah and Lamech). Amongst the other works mention 
may be made of two parts of texts setting out the Rules of the Community, 
which clearly belong to the same group of writings as the now well-known 
Manual of Discipline, and an interesting group of Benedictions. Almost 
all these documents are on skins; papyrus is represented by a few in- 
significant fragments, Indeed, the most disappointing thing about all these 
texts is the deplorably fragmentary state in which they have been recovered. 
The longest Biblical pieces contain 9 consecutive lines of Deuteronomy 
(of which other fragments of the same manuscript have been recovered 
from the 1st and 33rd chapters) and 14 such lines of Isaiah ; but none of the 
lines are complete. Of the commentaries only 7 consecutive lines, again 
incomplete at both ends, survive of that on Zephaniah. 

The largest pieces come from the non-Biblical books, namely 29 and 22 
lines (many complete) of the Rules of the Congregation, and several pieces 
of a dozen or nearly so many lines of the Benedictions. There are a few pieces 
of Lev. in the archaic (Phenician) script, in which, too, the Tefragrammaton 
is written in several places ; but the script, like the orthography, is for the 
most part that of the Manual of Discipline and Scroll A of Isaiah, confirming 
the view that all these documents derive in all probability from the same 
community. 

All in all, these texts are of very great interest rather for what they do 
not say than for what they do say; their main importance is their witness 
to a text of the Old Testament, which (whatever date is assigned to them) 
is older by many centuries than our Massoretic text, and to the substantial 
accuracy of that text ; their divergencies from it are exclusively orthographic 
or verbal, in no way ever affecting the sense. They are also valuable as 
evidence of a lost literature, although their state is such as to permit but 
the barest glimpse of its content. They also testify to the enormous 
literary activity, entirely unsuspected before 1947, of the community from 
which they come. 

The editing is exemplary. The archaeological facts are concisely and 
lucidly stated in English or French, according to the writer’s language, 
while the texts themselves are treated in French by Fr Barthélemy and 
Fr Milik; a reviewer can only express admiration, if not amazement, at 
their skill in piecing fragments together, often making a connected trans 
lation, and in identifying the work (sometimes known only in a Greek 
translation) from which such pieces come. The reviewer has noticed only 
two misprints (on p. 103, no. 27, |. 5 mpaw for mpny; on p. 110, no. 28a, |. 19 
m sw tor mw), one dubious form (on p. 93, no. 22, |. 8 [bA/w|mmy) and one 
inexact translation (on p. 154, no. 34 bis, |. 6 en te les séparant for “ in their 
being set apart for thee’); and he would like to offer one suggestion in 
the restoration of a broken passage (on p. 93, no. 22, |. 7) ms{éryw] “ his 
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regulations” for ms|{ptyw| “his judgements”, which have just been 
mentioned : for, although the proposed word is not actually used in this 
sense in the Old Testament, the frequent collocation of swptym and swtrym 
suggests the possibility of such a usage of the word. 

The date of these manuscripts remains a difficulty. If the book of Daniel 
was not composed till ¢. B.c. 165, all the manuscripts cannot belong to the 
4th or 3rd century n.c.; and literary evidence may be just as strong as 
archaeological, though of a different nature. The difficulty is to assign fair 
weight to both kinds of evidence. Again, the authors argue that the 
manuscripts were “‘ placed in the caves some time in the late first century 
A.D.” ; but some of them have paragraphs coinciding with the p¢tubah 
and s¢tumah of the Massoretic text, and nothing is known of these in 
literature before the time of the Talmud and in manuscripts before the 
gth century A.D. Much work of every kind remains to be done on these 
documents ; but final decisions cannot be reached until all are published. 

In conclusion, all concerned in this publication deserve the warmest 
congratulations : the editors for their uncanny skill and meticulous accuracy 
and the printers for a sumptuous publication, in which the text is admirably 
set out and the illustrations are beautifully reproduced. 


SOME BOOKS RECEIVED 


The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude a subsequent notice. 

An Adventure by C. A, E. Moberly and E. F. Jourdain. London; Faber. pp. 132. 125. 6d. 

The True and the Valid by RK. 1. Aaron. London: O.U.P. pp. 22. 35. 6d. 

Uber christliche Geschichtsdeutung by Kurt Guggisberg. Bern: Haupt. pp. 32. n.p. 
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Danish Agriculture. Se ee : Danish Agricultural Organisations. pp. 94. n.p. 
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pp. xii + 356. 6s. 

ween of the Trianon by 1, D. B. Pilkington. London: Jarrold. pp. xiv + 336. 18s. 

The Personal Relevance of Truth by T. 8. Brown. Wallingford, Pa.; Pendle Hill Pp. 32. 3§ cents. 

Biblical Translation by W. Schwarz. London: C.U.P. pp. xiv + 226. 2ss. 

The Hope of the Gospel by J. S. Thomson. London: $.C.M. pp. 188. tos, 6d. 

Erkenntnis Gottes nach dem Buche Exechiel by W. Zimmerli, Zurich: Zwingli. pp. 76. Fr.8.85, 
DM.8.50. 

Erniedrigung und Erhobung bei Jesus und seinen Nachfolgern by E.. Schweizer. Ziirich : Zwingli. pp. 168. 

Der ryoerg 4 als Problem evangelischer Theologie by G. Wikscher. Zirich: Zwingli. 

Melilab V, ed. by E. Robertson & M. Wallenstein. Manchester U.P. pp. xviii + 264. 30s. 

L’ Epitre aux Hébreux by J. Héring. Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé. pp. 136. Fr.9.50. 

Economie Development in Rhodesia and Nyasaland by C. H. Thompson & H. W. Woodruff. London : 
Dennis Dobson. pp. 206. 21s. 

Politics and Science by WV Beslinger. New York: Phil. Lib. pp. xii + 168. $3.00. 

The Esruscans by M. Pallottino, Harmondsworth; Pelican. pp. 296. 45. 6d. 

Man and his Tragic Life by Laszlo Vatai. New York: Phil. Lib. pp. x + 210. $3.75. 

The Dignity of the Human Person by E. P. Cronan. New York: Phil. Lib. pp. xvi + 208. $3.00. 

Living Water by R. E. Baeyertz. Published by the author at 17 Security Bldg. 198 Queen St., 

uckland C.1., N.Z. pp. 54. 1.p. 

Origin of the Sankhya by M. C. Pandya. Published by the author, Coronation Bldg., Vithalbhai 
Patal Rd., Bombay 4. pp. xii + 54. Rs.2.8.0. 

Bitter-Sweet by A, A. Steinbach. New York: Library Publishers. pp. 130. $2.50. 
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contribution to contemporary thought about the nature of faith, man 
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The Modern Predicament 


A Study in the Philosophy of Religion 
H. J. PATON, D.LITT. 


Professor Paton’s Gifford Lectures, delivered in St. Andrews in 1950 
and 1951, are not directed primarily to professional philosophers: they 
are intended for all thoughtful men who are affected by modern 
discontents. They attempt to discuss, as simply and dispassionately as 
possible, the predicament of men, and especially religious men, living 
in an age of scientific scepticism and in a world wholly different from 
that in which religion had its birth and growth. 30s. 


Moral Judgement 
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This book deals with most of the problems of Moral Philosophy by 
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nature of moral judgement. Rejecting Utilitarianism, it shows how 
principles of moral obligation may be unified under Kant’s formula 
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social concerns. By an acute analysis of human listening, light is shed 
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Swarthmore Lecture, 1955. Cloth 5s. Paper 3s. 6d. 
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